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PREFACE 

Anthony  Eden’s  resignation  from  the  Chamberlain  Govern¬ 
ment  is  but  a  single  episode  in  his  lengthy  public  career. 

This  thesis  is  not  therefore  a  purely  biographical  study  of 
this  British  diplomat  and  statesman.  It  is  intended  more  as 
an  interpretation  of  British  foreign  policy  in  the  years  immed¬ 
iately  preceding,  and  leading  up  to,  the  period  of  Chamberlain’s 
appeasement  of  the  dictators. 

The  year  1955  was  a  crucial  one  in  the  inter-war  period. 
It  saw  the  first  real  rumblings  of  Hitler’s  might  on  the  inter¬ 
national  scene,  and  this,  together  with  Mussolini  * s  adventures, 
eventually  served  to  point  up  the  weakness,  not  only  of  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  in  Britain,  but  also  of  the  attitude  of  the  British 
people.  Chapter  I  outlines  this  ’year  of  crisis’  as  the  back¬ 
ground  to  Eden’s  elevation  to  the  Foreign  Secretaryship,  and  it 
gives  a  brief  account  of  his  work  in  the  Foreign  Office  up  to 
the  time  of  Stanley  Baldwin’s  retirement  in  May,  1937. 

Chapter  II  gives  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Eden  and 
Chamberlain  and  relates  their  respective  backgrounds  to  the 
development  of  their  concepts  of  foreign  policy.  Chapter  III 
shows  how  Eden  became  a  proponent  of  League  action  while 
Chamberlain  developed  a  policy  of  personal  contact  with  the 
dictators  as  the  means  to  secure  peace  by  making  business  deals 
with  them.  At  the  same  time,  Eden  developed  an  almost  un- 
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reasoned  hatred  of  the  dictators  and  Chamberlain  became  exces¬ 
sively  sceptical  of  League  action  and  collective  security, 
which  it  implied. 

A  remarkable  state  of  disorganization  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  allowed  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  Prime  Minister 
each  to  pursue  a  different  foreign  policy  simultaneously. 

Chapter  IV  gives  the  record  of  British  diplomacy  under  this 
system  to  the  end  of  1937.  Chapter  V  deals  with  Chamberlain's 
handling  of  President  Roosevelt's  secret  proposal,  which  finally 
brought  to  a  climax  the  increasingly  tense  rivalry  between  the 
policies  of  the  two  British  statesmen.  In  Chapter  VI  is  re¬ 
counted  the  history  of  the  Grandi  talks  which  allowed  chamber- 
lain  and  Eden  to  split  publicly  over  the  question  of  Britain's 
policy  toward  Italy.  The  actual  resignation  is  detailed  in 
Chapter  VII,  and  the  concluding  chapter  gives  an  evaluation  of 
Eden’s  actions  in  the  light  of  prevailing  circumstances. 

A  number  of  questions  are  raised  in  the  thesis,  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  until  Chamberlain's  private 
papers  have  been  more  critically  examined  than  Keith  Feiling 
has  chosen  to  do,  and  until  -anthony  Eden  has  produced  his 
memoirs  or  else  a  biography  based  on  his  private  papers  has 
been  published.  More  facts  than  we  new  possess  about  the 
information  available  to  Chamberlain,  the  kind  of  advice  he 
received,  and  perhaps  also  certain  communications  with  the 
American  Government,  may  be  brought  to  light  with  the  conple- 
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tion  of  the  Documents  On  British  Foreign  Policy,  1919  to  1959, 
Second  Series,  (H.M.  Stationery  Office).  Until  then,  there  will 
continue  to  be  a  gap  in  our  knowledge  about,  and  understanding 
of,  the  pre-appeasement  period,  which  no  amount  of  speculation 
can  fully  close. 


I  should  like  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Department  of  .distory  at  the  University,  without 
whose  inspiration,  invaluable  advice,  and  above  all  patient 
assistance,  this  thesis  could  not  have  been  written.  Theirs 
is  the  credit  for  anything  which  is  commendable  in  it;  though 
I  have  written  it,  and  therefore,  the  errors  remain  my  own. 
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CHAPTER  I 


EDEN  BECOMES  FOREIGN  SECRETARY 

A  British  observer  has  rightly  pointed  out  that  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  started  his  History  of  the  Second  World  War 
with  an  account  of  the  situation  created  in  1919  by  the  first 
World  War.1  It  was  a  logical  starting  point  of  the  events 
which  culminated  first  in  Munich,  and  less  than  a  year  after¬ 
ward  in  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  across  the  face  of  Europe. 
These  events  cannot  be  understood  or  explained  in  isolation, 
but  only  in  the  light  of  the  "mood  of  mingled  lassitude, 
pacifism,  and  idealism  induced  by  the  efforts  and  exhaustions 
of  the  years  1914-19". 2 

3 

In  the  same  way,  the  resignation  of  Anthony  Eden  from 
the  Chamberlain  Government  on  February  20,  1938  cannot  be 
viewed  as  an  isolated  event.  The  reasons  for  his  resignation 


1.  W.S.  Churchill,  The  Second  World  War,  Vol.  I,  The 
Gathering  Storm,  (.boston,  iy4sj. 

2.  A.L.  Kennedy,  "Munich:  The  Disintegration  of  British 
Statesmanship",  Quarterly  Review,  No.  578,  (October, 
1948),  425.  Kennedy  was  editorial  writer  of  The 
Times,  (London),  from  1925  to  1935  and  again  from  1937 
to  1942.  This  article  is  hereinafter  cited  as  Kennedy, 
"Munich" . 

3.  Sir  Anthony  Eden  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  in  October, 
1954.  In  this  work  he  shall  be  referred  to  as  'Mr. 
Eden*  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  because  the  per¬ 
iod  covered  does  not  extend  beyond  1938. 
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are  to  be  found  in  a  composite  of  factors  which  developed  as 
international  relations  and  British  policy  developed  after 
the  signing  of  the  Versailles  treaty.  The  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  those  interwar  years  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  more  restricted  work.  The  events  and  the  developments 
described  here,  however,  may  be  clearly  seen  only  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  their  historical  background  in  which  the  development 
of  the  Versailles  system,  the  rise  of  the  dictatorships  and 

the  vacillations  of  British  foreign  policy  are  the  most  not- 
4 

able  features. 

It  is  difficult  to  choose  a  significant  date  in  the 
interwar  period  from  which  to  begin  a  study  of  any  particular 
episode.  In  the  case  of  Eden’s  resignation  from  the  Chamber- 
lain  Government,  the  difficulty  is  more  severe  because  his 
public  career  spanned  nearly  the  entire  period.  December  21, 
1935  is  a  more  satisfactory  date  than  most  because  that  is 
the  day  on  which  Anthony  Eden  was  appointed  Foreign  Secretary 
after  the  Hoare-Laval  proposals  had  blown  up  in  the  face  of 
the  Baldwin  Government.  Yet  the  entire  year  was  crammed  with 
events  of  such  magnitude  that  at  least  a  short  resume  of  1935 


4.  In  addition  to  Churchill’s  work  cited  above,  there 
are  numerous  more  or  less  detached  histories  of  the 
period  such  as  S.H.  Carr’s  International  Relations 
Between  the  Two  Wars.  1919  to  1939~  (New  York,  1955 ) 
and  G.M.  Gathorne-Hardy ’ s  A  Short  History  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  1920-1939~^  (London,  1950). 
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is  vital  as  an  introduction  to  the  special  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  Hoare-Laval  proposal  was  the  climax  to  a  bad  year 
for  British  diplomacy.  The  year  had  a  promising  beginning 

with  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Italian  reconciliation 

5  * 

engineered  by  Laval,  which  made  the  Stresa  meeting  possible. 

A  Franco- It al ism  understanding  had  been  considered  by  several 

British  leaders  as  the  key  to  a  constructive  policy  in  the 

Mediterranean  and  a  firm  policy  toward  the  newly  resurgent 

Germany.  On  March  4,  the  British  Government  brought  out  a 

7 

White  Paper  on  Defence,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  scheduled 
departure  of  Sir  John  Simon  and  Anthony  Eden  for  talks  with 
Hitler  in  Berlin.  From  this  point  onward  European  diplomacy 
deteriorated  into  a  free-for-all  in  which  Britain  emerged  by 
the  end  of  the  year  in  a  distinctly  unenviable  position. 


5.  Royal  institute  of  international  Affairs,  Survey  of 
International  Affairs.  (London,  1935(i)),  16.  The 
Survey  of  International  Affairs  is  published  for  each 
year  in  one  or  more  volumes  by  the  -^oyal  institute  of 
International  Affairs  under  the  general  editorship 

of  Professor  Arnold  J.  Toynbee.  Documents  on  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs  are  an  adjunct  series.  Herein¬ 
after  these  titles  shall  be  abbreviated  5. I. A.  and 
D. I. A.  respectively  with  the  year  and  volume  number 
following. 

6.  At  the  price,  however,  of  giving  Mussolini  a  free 
hand  in  Ethiopia.  See  below,  16,  17. 

7.  British  White  Paper,  Cmd.  4827,  1935.  Reprinted  in 
D.I.A.,  19 35 ( i ) ,  38-47. 
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The  White  Paper  pointed  to  German  armament  as  the  reason 
for  an  increase  in  British  arms.  No  sooner  had  it  been  made 
public  than  Hitler  'developed  a  cold*  and  asked  for  a  postpone- 

Q  * 

ment  of  the  talks.  British  officials  were  surprised  at  the 
rebuff  and  felt  that  Hitler's  action  had  been  unreasonable 
since  "the  paper  contained  nothing  that  had  not  been  said  be- 
fore,  and  nothing  at  which  Germany  could  properly  take  offence'.'' 
Lord  Lothian,  among  others,  saw  it  differently  and  gave  a  more 
plausible  explanation  of  Hitler's  action. 

"The  statement  in  the  White  Paper  that  German  rearma¬ 
ment  may  'produce  a  situation  in  which  peace  will  be 
in  peril’,  and  generally  making  Germany  the  scape¬ 
goat  ,  [Lothian  wrote  in  The  Times  on  March  11] ,  touched 
Hitler  and  Germany  on  their  most  sensitive  complex. 

It  is  a  reaff iimation  of  the  attitude  of  the  Versailles 
Diktat,  which  regards  Germany  (with  her  allies)  as  the 
sole  author  of  the  War,  the  sole  cause  of  European 
unrest  and  therefore  not  entitled  either  to  equality 
or  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  other  European  or 
Asiatic  powers  —  an  attitude,  too,  which  it  is  only 
possible  to  take  to  a  disarmed  Great  Power 

Professor  Toynbee  records  that  the  White  Paper  came  out  in  the 
course  of  a  regular  procedure  at  Westminster  in  which  it  pre¬ 
ceded  the  presentation  of  the  estimates  for  the  fighting  ser- 


8.  John  W.  Wheeler-Bennett ,  Munich:  Prologue  to  Tragedy, 
(New  York,  1948),  247.  This  is  one  of  the  best  general 
works  on  the  whole  appeasement  period. 

9.  S.I.A.,  1935(i)  ,  134. 
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Ibid. 
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vices.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  "British  Government 
had  been  guilty  not  of  malicious  sabotage  but  of  slovenly  in¬ 
competence.  Their  right  hand",  Toynbee  said,  "had  genuinely 
not  known  what  their  left  hand  was  doing". ^ 

This  diplomatic  faux  pas  was  to  have  unfortunate  con¬ 
sequences  only  two  weeks  later.  Hitler  renewed  the  invitation 
for  the  British  visit  immediately  after  he  had  exploded  his 
bombshell  on  the  European  scene  by  unilaterally  repudiating 

the  German  military  clauses  of  the  Versailles  treaty  on 
12 

March  16.  Sir  John  Simon  and  Eden  were  thus  forced  to  visit 

13 

Hitler  at  a  very  inopportune  time.  The  visit  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  without  value.  The  Foreign  Secretary  came  home  with  the 

"important  news  ...  that,  according  to  Hitler,  Germany  had  now 

14 

gained  air  parity  with  Britain"  and  that  on  the  sea  the  FtLhrer 

would  "be  content  with  thirty-five  per  cent  of  British  Naval 

15 

strength  in  all  categories  of  ships".  On  the  British  pro- 

1 6 

posals,  however,  Hitler  remained  intransigent.  He  refused 


H.  S.I.A.  ,  1935(i),  134. 

12.  Carr,  op.  cit . ,  218. 

13.  Churchill,  op.  cit . ,  132. 

14.  Ibid. 

15.  Carr,  op.  cit..  218. 

16.  S.I.A. ,  1935( i } ,  147. 
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to  accept  the  idea  of  an  Eastern  Locarno  and  though  he  was 
prepared  to  accept  non-aggression  pacts  from  most  Eastern 
European  nations,  he  specifically  made  an  exception  of 
Lithuania.17 

The  Eastern  capitals  had  discreetly  pointed  out,  mean¬ 
while,  that  an  exclusive  trip  to  Berlin  "would  create  an  un¬ 
favourable  impression".18  Accordingly,  Eden  proceeded  on 
from  Berlin  to  visit  Moscow,  Prague  and  Warsaw.  Simon  had  to 
be  excused  because  he  could  not  take  away  so  much  time  from 
the  Foreign  Office.  In  order  to  be  certain  that  their  appre¬ 
hensions  were  mollified,  it  was  whispered  in  the  three  centers 
that  they  were  "the  more  honored,  for  their  visitor  was  the 
coming  Foreign  Secretary  —  the  man  who  embodied  the  real 
foreign  policy  of  Britain".19  The  gesture  had  another  purpose 
also.  The  Soviet  Union  was  at  that  time  emerging  as  a  partici 
pant  in  the  comity  of  nations  and  the  time  seemed  appropriate 
to  "diminish  if  not  completely  dissipate  those  suspicions  of 


17.  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  Parliamentary  De¬ 
bates.  Official  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Debates  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 

Great  Britain  and  northern  Ireland,  Fifth  Series, 

Yol.  300,  (London),  April  9,  1935,  col. 984.  Herein¬ 
after  cited  as  H. C.D.  with  volume  number  preceding, 
and  the  date  and  the  column  number  following  the 
abbreviated  title. 

18.  Victor  Gordon  Lennox,  "Anthony  Eden",  Foreign  Affairs 
XVI,  (July,  1938),  697. 

19.  Ibid. 
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British  aims  and  intentions  in  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union 

whicn  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  unhappy  relations  between  the 

two  Powers  over  a  period  of  more  than  seventeen  years".20 

V/hile  the  i.oscow  visit  was  a  success,  the  reception  in  Warsaw 

was  chilly  and  there  was  a  "noticeable  absence  of  positive 

results".  At  Prague,  Eden  was  enjoined  by  Dr.  Bene^  to 

encourage  the  consideration  of  an  Eastern  Locarno  at  the 

22 

forthcoming  Stress  Conference.  If  the  results  of  these 
visits  were  less  positive,  at  least  they  were  not  so  dis¬ 
appointing  as  the  results  of  the  visit  to  Berlin. 

Unfortunately,  the  strain  proved  too  much  for  Eden  and 
after  a  particularly  rough  plane  ride  to  Cologne  he  collapsed 
and  was  ordered  by  his  doctors  to  take  a  complete  rest  from 
world  politics  for  several  weeks. 

"So  Stresa  was  deprived  of  the  one  man  who  could  have 
given  its  deliberations  perspective",  writes  Campbell- Johns on. 
Prime  Minister  itamsay  MacDonald,  "although  at  this  time  his 
own  health,  eyesight,  and  mental  powers  were  evidently  fail- 


20.  S.I.A.,  1955(i)  ,  151. 

21.  Alan  Campbell-J ohnson ,  Eden.  The  Making  of  a  States¬ 
man  ,  (New  York,  1955),  106.  Campbell-J ohnson 1 s 
biography  of  Eden  is  a  very  good  one  considering  that 
he  was  writing  about  an  active  statesman. 

22.  Ibid. 


23 


Ibid. .  107. 
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ingn  accompanied  Simon  to  the  conference.  "Great  Britain", 

said  Churchill,  "was  therefore  weakly  represented  at  this 

24 

all-important  conference".  An  American  commentator  allowed 
his  imagination  free  rein  when  he  pondered  the  unhappy  co¬ 
incidence. 

Had  Eden  remained  in  action,  and  consequently  accom¬ 
panied  the  -coreign  Secretary  to  Stresa,  there  might 
have  been  no  Italian  attack  on  Abyssinia,  no  rupture 
of  the  Stresa  Front,  and  no  Home-Berlin  axis.  For 
it  is  questionable  whether  Eden  would  have  acquiesced 
in  the  British  delegation’s  decision  not  to  raise 
the  Abyssinian  issue  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  happy 
atmosphere  of  the  Streda  Conference. 25 

He  may  have  been  right  about  the  attitude  which  Eden  would  have 

taken  to  Stresa;  but  to  suggest  that  the  opportunity  should 

have  been  used  to  put  Mussolini  in  his  place  is  to  misunderstand 

the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  meeting.  There  was  indeed  a 

"conspiracy  of  silence"  over  the  very  threatening  Abyssinian 
26 

problem  but  for  a  very  real  reason.  The  three  nations 
(Britain,  France  and  Italy)  had  come  together  to  hammer  out  a 
plan  of  concerted  action  against  Germany  in  the  League  Assembly 
for  her  repudiation  of  her  obligations  under  the  treaty  of 
Versailles.27  They  also  re-affirmed  their  loyalty  to  the 


24.  Churchill,  op.  cit.,  132. 

25.  Lennox,  loc.  cit. ,  697. 

26.  Gathorne-Hardy,  op.  cit.,  397. 


27 


S.I.JU  1935(i) ,  161  ff 
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Locarno  treaties,  pledged  their  common  efforts  to  maintain 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Austria23  and  discussed  a 
proposal  for  an  Eastern  Locarno.  It  appears  that  Britain  and 
France  weighed  these  advantages  against  the  alternative  of 
splitting  with  Italy  over  Abyssinia  and  driving  her  into  the 
arms  of  Germany. 

In  any  event  a  common  front  was  created  and  when  the 

29 

special  session  of  the  Assembly  met,  the  absentee  culprit 

was  duly  chastised  in  a  unanimous  vote.  But  since  no  action 

follov/ed,  "or  was  intended  to  follow",  it  proved  an  empty 

gesture  and  succeeded  only  in  provoking  great  anger  in  Ger- 
30 

many.  Even  the  little  bit  that  diplomacy  had  managed  to 
gain  at  Stresa  was  soon  to  be  thrown  overboard  by  the  British 
who  succeeded  in  frustrating  the  French  in  the  same  move.  On 
June  18  was  signed  the  Anglo-German  naval  agreement  allowing 
Germany  to  build  up  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  British 

naval  strength.  Sir  John  Simon  had  invited  the  agreement  when 

31 

he  had  visited  Hitler  in  March.' 


28.  Gat  home -Hardy,  op.  cit..  397. 

29.  Germany  had  given  notiee  of  withdrawal  from  the  League. 

30.  Carr,  op.  ci t . ,  219. 

Wheeler-Becmett ,  op.  cit. ,  247.  The  French  were  already 
annoyed  that  Simon  had  gone  to  Hitler  at  his  invita¬ 
tion  right  after  the  German  dictator  had  rearmed. 


31. 
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The  decision  of  the  British  Government  to  save  what 
they  could  for  themselves  from  the  debacle  of  the 
military  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  under¬ 
standable  ,  [said  Wheeler-Bennet tj,  but  that  they  should 
have  done  so  without  first  consulting  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  was  not  only  unethical  but  stupid.  Moreover,  it 
was  clear  either  that  the  British  historical  sense  was 
at  fault  or  that  there  was  a  definite  intention  to 
humiliate  France,  since  the  date  selected  for  signing 
the  agreement  was  the  hundred  and  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  defeat  of  France  at  Waterloo. 3^ 

Hitler  had  split  the  common  front  wide  open  before  it  had  a 

chance  to  solidify. 

Meanwhile,  June  7  had  seen  a  reconstruction  of  the 

National  Government  in  which  Baldwin  succeeded  MacDonald  and 

Sir  Samuel  Hoare  succeeded  Simon  (as  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 

Secretary  respectively).  And  in  what  Churchill  described  as 

a  "novel  expedient",30  Anthony  Eden  was  boosted  to  the  post 

of  Minister  without  Portfolio  for  League  of  Nations  Affairs,  a 

position  supposedly  giving  him  equal  status  with  the  Foreign 

34 

Secretary.  It  was  at  any  rate  a  Cabinet  post. 

And  so  the  year  1935  rambled  on.  As  his  first  assign¬ 
ment  in  his  new  post,  Eden  was  sent  on  a  wild-goose  chase  to 
Rome  to  promote  a  compromise  between  Mussolini  and  Haile 


32.  Wheeler-Bennet t,  op .  ci t . ,  243. 

33.  Churchill,  op.  cit.,  136. 

34.  This  unique  experiment  will  be  considered  in  more 
detail.  See  below  38. 
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Selassie  which  would  avert  the  invasion  clearly  threatening.35 
He  was  armed  only  with  an  ill-conceived  offer  which  had  little 
chance  of  acceptance  by  a  determined  realist  like  Mussolini.36 
The  whole  adventure  was  a  disastrous  failure  which  left  behind 
in  the  minds  of  both  men,  "a  sense  of  antagonism  destined  to 

~  rrn 

grow  to  major  proportions  in  the  months  and  years  to  come”. 

3R 

It  was  one  of  the  un-happiest  moments  of  Eden's  career.  Pie 

39 

had  suffered  his  first  diplomatic  defeat. 

Thus  the  first  half  of  1935  was  notable  for  a  whole 

series  of  defeats  for  British  diplomacy.  The  Cabinet  shuffle 

on  June  7  was  imperative.  The  Government  had  just  announced 

40 

that  the  German  air  force  had  reached  parity  with  Britairfs, 


35.  Eden  was  actually  sent  both  to  Paris  and  to  Rome, on 
an  earlier  proposal  by  Simon,  to  explain  away  the 
Anglo-German  naval  treaty  to  the  French  and  to  offer 
Mussolini  compensation  in  East  Africa.  In  Paris, 
Laval  treated  Eden  to  some  of  his  "peasant  irony” 
and  in  Rome,  Mussolini  put  on  a  show  of  "theatrical 
wrath",  for  he  had  much  greater  ambitions  in  Ethiopia 
than  Eden  could  satisfy.  See  Campbell-Johnson, 

op.  cit. ,  109 . 

36.  Lennox,  loc .  cit..  699.  Lennox  records  that 
Eden  was  double-crossed  by  his  own  Cabinet;  for  the 
supposedly  secret  proposals  he  was  carrying  to  the 
Italian  dictator  were  published  in  England  before 
Eden  even  got  to  Italy. 

37.  Ibid. 

38.  Campbell-Johnson,  op.  cit.,  109. 

39.  F.H.  Soward,  Moulders  of  National  Destinies, 

(London,  1939),  205. 

40.  Churchill,  op.  cit.,  120. 
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despite  Baldwin's  confident  assurances  on  November  1,  1934 

that  Britain  "shall  have  in  Europe  a  margin  of  nearly  fifty 

41 

per  cent"  over  any  other  air  force.  There  was,  therefore, 

a  "general  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  Air  Ministry 

as  well  as  the  Foreign  Office".42  With  a  general  election 

looming  in  the  future,  some  preparations  had  to  be  made.  As 

popularly  acclaimed  champion  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Eden 

43 

was  a  "vital  electoral  asset"  to  the  Conservatives  and  hence 
his  appointment  to  Cabinet  rank  was  an  astute  manoeuvre. 

Less  than  a  month  after  the  Cabinet  shuffle,  there 
occurred  a  curious  political  phenomenon  which  was  to  have  far- 
reaching  effects.  It  was  the  so-called  Peace  Ballot,  which 
had  been  organized  under  the  blessing  of  the  Labour  and  Liber¬ 
al  Parties  along  with  many  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Union.  The  results,  which  were  made  known  on  June  27,  showed 
that  the  eleven  and  one-half  million  people  wrho  took  part 
registered  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of  disarmament 
and  guarantees  of  peace  through  collective  security  and  the 

41.  Gr.M.  Young,  Stanley  Baldwin,  (London,  1952),  182. 

42.  Keith  Feiling.  The  Life  of  Neville  Chamberlain, 
(London,  1946),  243.  Feiling  is  very  sympathetic 
to  Chamberlain. 

43.  Lennox,  loc .  cit . ,  696. 
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application  or  sanctions .44  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
while  the  vote  for  Britain's  continued  participation  in  the 
League  and  the  application  of  economic  sanctions  was  nearly 
ninety  per  cent  in  favour,  the  majority  dropped  to  about 
sixty  per  cent  in  favour  on  the  question  of  military  sanctions^0 
Nevertheless,  only  one  voter  in  five  rejected  military  sanc¬ 
tions  outright.46 

The  sponsors  of  the  Peace  Ballot  [at  least  Lord  Cecil  and 
the  League  of  Nations  Union)  very  soon  found  their  own 
Sir  Galahad  in  Anthony  Eden,  I  wrote  Campbell-Johnsonj  , 
but  at  no  stage  during  its  national  campaigning  [which 
lasted  nearly  a  yearj  did  he  give  it  the  slightest  encour¬ 
agement.  Indeed  ...  until  a  very  late  stage  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  he  was  hostile  to  it.  Perhaps  he  disliked  it 
for  its  attempt  to  oversimplify  what  he,  above  all  men, 
knew  to  be  a  complex  issue,  and  thus  for  leading  the 
British  electorate  into  facile  optimism  contrary  to  its 
own  shrewd  and  cautious  instincts. 47 

Baldwin  set  his  sails  to  the  wind  and  soon  was  leading 
the  electors  in  the  direction  they  wanted  to  go.  ”1  am  glad 
to  know  that  we  [i.e.  the  Government]  have  a  large  volume  of 
public  opinion  behind  us  in  the  efforts  which  we  are  today 
making  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  league  of  Nations  . 
he  told  the  National  Declaration  Committee,  headed  by  Lord 


44.  Wheeler-Bennett ,  op.  cit . ,  248. 

45.  S.I.A.,  1935( ii) ,  696. 

46.  Young,  op.  cit. ,  210. 

47.  Campbell-Johnson,  op.  cit .  J12 . 
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Cecil  on  July  23.  "The  League  ...  remains,  as  I  have  said 

in  Yorkshire,  ‘the  sheet-anchor  of  British  Policy’ “ ,48  Sir 

Samuel  Hoare  gilded  the  lily  in  a  speech  before  the  League 

Assembly  on  September  11,  in  which  he  proclaimed: 

in  conformity  with  its  precise  and  explicit  obliga¬ 
tions,  the  League  stands,  and  my  country  stands  with 
it,  for  the  collective  maintenance  of  the  covenant 
in  its  entirety,  and  particularly  for  steady  and 
collective  resistance  to  all  acts  of  unprovoked  aggres¬ 
sion.  49 

The  world  took  new  hope  that  Italian  threats  in  East  Africa  had 
been  forestalled.  The  British  electorate,  too,  was  impressed 
and  in  the  November  14  general  election  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  was  returned  with  a  thumping  majority  of  431  seats  against 
184  for  the  Liberal-Labour  opposition. 

But  the  day  before  Hoare  made  his  speech  at  Geneva  from 
which  the  quotation  above  is  taken,  there  occurred  a  meeting 
which  was  of  far  greater  importance  and  had  much  wider  implica¬ 
tions.  Laval  first  reported  on  it  in  an  address  to  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  December  20,  1935. 

Without  waiting  for  the  official  meeting  of, the  Council 
[Laval  said]  we  ^  i.e.  Laval,  Hoare  and  Eden]  discussed 
and  examined  —  in  that  spirit  of  close  co-operation 
which  ought  always  to  animate  French  and  British  states¬ 
men  _  the  grave  situation  with  which  the  World  was 

going  to  be  confronted  by  the  Italo-Ethiopian  War.  We 
found  ourselves  instantaneously  in  agreement  upon  ruling 


48.  S.I.A. ,  1935 ( ii ) ,  52-3. 


49.  D.I.A. ,  1935(i),  242. 
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out  military  sanctions,  not  adopting  any  measure  of 
naval  blockade,  never  contemplating  the  closure  of 
the  Suez  Canal  —  in  a  word,  ruling  out  everything 
that  might  lead  to  war.5^ 

“Eden  was  present,  and  Eden  consented  to  these  dec isions" . ^ 

Gr.M.  Young  in  his  biography  of  Stanley  Baldwin  indicates 

clearly,  however,  that  at  that  stage  it  was  hardly  possible  to 

52 

press  another  view  even  had  Eden  wished  to  do  so.  There 

were  too  many  uncertainties.  Would  the  League  fight  or  would 

England  have  to  fight  alone?  Would  Laval  keep  France  neutral 

or  perhaps  refuse  to  apply  sanctions?  What  about  the  United 

States?  And  finally,  was  Britain  able  to  win  a  war  against 

Italy  without  excessive  losses  especially  to  a  vulnerable 

navy?  In  the  light  of  these  imponderables,  Young  concluded, 

England  “could  only  hope  that  moderate  sanctions  would  incline 

Italy  to  a  settlement”  always  keeping  in  mind  that  Italy  re- 

53 

quired  Msome  satisfaction  in  Ethiopia”.  That  is  why  Eden 

arose  in  the  Assembly  after  Mussolini  marched  into  Ethiopia 

on  October  3,  to  pledge  his  Nation’s  willingness  to  take  full 

part  in  any  action  “determined  by  the  League  of  Nations  col- 
54 

lectively” . 


50.  S. I. A. t  I935(ii),  184. 

51.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit. ,  117. 

52.  Young,  op.  cit.  ,  210-11. 

53.  Ibid.,  211. 


54. 


D.I.A. ,  1935( ii ) ,  188. 
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The  League  Council  went  into  action  within  four  days 
after  the  Italian  act  of  aggression  and  on  November  18,  econ¬ 
omic  sanctions  were  applied  as  provided  for  by  Article  six¬ 
teen  of  the  Convenant.  When  the  mechanized  Italian  troops  did 
not  make  the  expected  advances  against  the  poorly  equipped 
tribesmen  of  Africa,  France,  or  more  correctly  Laval,  became 
apprehensive  that  this  failure  might  have  unpleasant  reactions 
in  Central  Europe.  To  some  extent  he  influenced  the  British 
Government  wh  ch  now  became  afraid  "lest  Mussolini,  in  a  moment 

of  desperation,  should  launch  an  attack  on  Great  Britain  as 

55 

the  principal  author  of  the  sanctions".  Hoare  therefore 
went  to  see  Laval  at  the  latter's  behest  and  together  they 

5  6 

worked  out  terms  of  peace  for  submission  to  the  belligerents. 

The  negotiations  were  principally  concerned  to  make  the  terms 

sufficiently  attractive  to  Mussolini  to  induce  him  to  abandon 

his  campaign  and  thus "to  rescue  Abyssinia  from  complete  an- 
57 

nihilation" .  It  became  known  as  the  Hoare-Laval  plan.  In  a 
sense  it  was  a  realistic  solution  to  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
British  Government  found  itself. 

Sanctions  might  have  had  the  arresting  effect  on  Mus- 


55.  Carr,  op.  cit . ,  227. 

56.  Gathorne-Hardy,  op.  cit. ,  415. 

57.  Ibid.,  416. 
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solini  which  Lden  had  envisaged  had  oil  been  included  in  the 

list  of  sanctioned  articles.  But  this  would  have  had  the 

effect  of  forcing  Mussolini  to  withdraw  from  the  League  and  to 

denounce  the  i'ranco-^talian  military  agreement  included  in  the 

general  Stresa  understanding. 58  The  British  people  had  far 

greater  fear  and  respect  for  what  Hitler  could  do  much  nearer 

home  than  Africa.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  sacrifice  in 

distant  Africa  was  too  great  to  keep  the  Stresa  front  intact. 

If  it  meant  that  Mussolini  had  to  receive  Abyssinia  then  he 

should  have  it.  After  all,  Baldwin  himself  had  said  that 

59 

Britain1 s  frontier  was  on  the  Rhine. 

This  line  of  reasoning  had  prevailed  on  September  10, 
when  the  joint  Anglo-French  policy  had  been  secretly  worked 
out  at  Geneva.  In  a  harsh  but  nonetheless  just  indictment, 
Toynbee  states  that  this  policy  was  followed  by  Flandin  after 
Laval  and  by  Lden  after  Hoare  "until  the  bitter  end  of  an 
unchecked  war  of  aggression  which  reached  its  military  termina¬ 
tion  seven  months  after  the  opening  of  hostilities,  in  a  com- 
plete  military  victory  for  the  aggressor  over  his  victim". 


58.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  oit . «  1S6. 

59.  S.I.A. ,  19  35( i ) ,  1E5. 


60.  S.I.A. ,  1935(ii),  185. 
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In  July  1936,  sanctions  were  quietly  abandoned.  The  Hoare- 

Laval  agreement  was  an  integral  part  of  the  joint  policy  and 

at  least  it  had  the  merit  of  being  a  realistic  step.  In  the 

light  of  the  Government’s  public  pledges  about  adherence  to 

the  Covenant,  however,  it  was  brought  forward  at  a  time  when 

fi  1 

"no  such  debacle  was  anticipated”. 

Hoare  was  sacrificed  to  the  public  wrath  and  Eden  was 
boosted  to  the  Foreign  Secretaryship.  Eden,  of  course,  had  held 
Cabinet  rank  as  Minister  for  League  of  Nations  Affairs  since 
June  7.  Precisely  for  that  reason  there  was  reported  to  be  a 
feeling  in  political  circles  that  he  should  have  resigned 
along  with  Hoare  as  the  minister  co-responsible  for  foreign 

fiP 

affairs.  But  Eden  had  made  no  secret  of  his  lack  of  sympathy 
63 

with  the  plan,  and  it  has  been  reported  that  earlier  he 
offered  his  resignation  in  protest,  only  to  be  dissuaded  from 

g  A 

such  a  drastic  step  by  the  King  himself.  *  The  point  is  of 
minor  significance  in  such  a  tangled  period  in  any  event.  The 
point  is  that  the  Hoare-Laval  fiasco  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 


61.  Gathorne-Hardy,  op.  cit.,  416. 

62.  Lennox,  loc.  cit.,  700.  There  may  be  some  justifica¬ 
tion  for  such  a  feeling,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
assess  accurately  the  degree  of  responsibility  which 
went  with  the  position.  See  below,  38. 

63.  Ibid. 


64. 


Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit. ,  123. 
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struggling  collective  security  structure  then  in  existence. 
Eden  took  over  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs  for  Britain 
at  the  very  time  that  his  most  cherished  instrument  of  World 
order  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  World  esteem. 

Adolph  nitler  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  As  late  as  February  12,  1936,  Eden  had  given  assurances 
that  the  Government  intended,  "should  the  need  arise,  faith- 

g 

fully  to  fulfill"  its  obligations  under  the  Treaty  of  Locarno. 

On  i.larch  7,  Hitler  marched  35,000  storm  troops  across  the 

Rhine  apparently  fully  armed  but  actually  not  issued  with  a 

66 

single  rifle  cartridge  or  artillery  shell.  Not  a  single 
hand  was  raised  to  stop  the  coup .  The  German  dictator  im¬ 
mediately  threw  up  a  smoke  screen,  offering  a  25-year  non¬ 
aggression  pact  to  France,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  with 
Britain  and  Italy  as  the  guarantors. 67  The  French  Government 
considered  partial  mobilization,  but  upon  consideration  of 
the  disastrous  effect  of  such  action  on  the  value  of  the  franc 
the  idea  was  abandoned68  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  League 


65.  308,  H.C.D. ,  February  12,  1936,  col.  918. 

66.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit.,  127.  This  information  was 
not  available  at  the  time,  of  course. 

67.  D.I.A. ,  1936,  44. 


68 


S.I.A. ,  1936,  266. 
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69 

instead,  much  to  the  relief  of  London  and  Berlin.  Flandin 

went  to  London  on  behalf  of  the  caretaker  Government  of  France 

and  personally  threw  the  leadership  into  the  laps  of  his 

British  cousins.  MIf  England  will  act  now,  she  can  lead  Europe", 

he  said.  And  the  alternative?  "If  you  do  not  stop  Germany  now 

all  is  over.  France  cannot  guarantee  Czechoslovakia  any  more 

70 

because  that  will  become  geographically  impossible"!  But  in 
the  face  of  highly  critical  public  opinion  the  Government  was 
not  prepared  to  give  the  answer  that  was  needed.  The  idealist 
agitator,  Lord  Lothian  said  that  after  all,  the  Germans  "are 
only  going  into  their  own  back  yard";  and  he  was  speaking  for 

71 

the  English  people. 

In  short,  [writes  G.H.  Young]  England  would  not  fight  over 
the  Rhineland  —  that  was  clear.  Equally  clear  to  those 
within  the  Cabinet  circle  was  that  England  could  not  fight 
for  the  Rhineland  —  or  for  anything  else.  Nothing  re¬ 
mained  but  diplomacy,  the  kind  of  diplomacy  with  which 
the  Venetian  Republic  had  concealed  from  the  world  the 
fact  that  Venice  was  not  a  great  power.72 

One  must  doubt  then,  that  Britain  could  pursue  any 
forthright  policy  in  this  period  without  running  upon  the  rocks 
of  distress.  Again  quoting  Young:  "In  1932  policy  still  meant 
diplomacy.  From  January  30th,  1933  when  Hitler  became  Chancel- 


69.  S.I.A. ,  1936,  268. 

70.  Churchill,  on.  cit.,  197. 

71.  Ibid. 

72.  Young,  op .  cit.  ,  223. 
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lor,  policy  meant  arms".  Britain  did  not  have  those  arms.  As 

early  as  September,  1955,  Neville  Chamberlain,  then  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer  warned  the  country  of  the  dangerously  low 

level  to  which  defences  had  fallen,  with  the  result  that  on  the 

Continent  the  knowledge  of  Britain’s  weakness  had  "shaken  the 

confidence  of  our  friends  in  our  ability  to  carry  out  our 

obligations,  and  encouraged  others  who  are  not  so  friendly  to 

us  to  think  that  we  can  be  treated  with  indifference,  if  not 
74 

contempt".  Since  1932  Winston  Churchill  had  been  clamouring 
for  rearmament  in  the  face  of  Britain’s  diminishing  strength 
a  propos  the  dictators  but  he  got  nowhere.  On  November  18, 
1934  he  challenged  the  government  directly  with  figures  to 
prove  that  the  illegal  German  air  force  of  the  time  was  already 

n 

equal  to  Britain's  and  would  soon  outstrip  it.  Baldwin  re¬ 
torted  for  the  Government  that  even  in  a  year’s  time  the  R.A.F. 

would  be  fifty  per  cent  stronger  than  the  German  military  air 

77 

force,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  look  into  1937  he  said. 

78 

Six  months  later  Baldwin  acknowledged  his  error.  He  had 


73.  Young,  op . cit .  .  176. 

74.  The  limes.  (London),  September  23,  1935,  as  quoted  by 
Wheeler-Bennett ,  op.  ci t. ,  254. 

75.  Churchill,  op.  cit. ,  120. 

76.  Ibid. ,  118. 

77.  Ibid.,  119.  See  also  above  12. 
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underestimated  Germany’s  potential  completely.  It  was  not 
until  almost  a  year  later  still  that  the  Government  finally 
started  to  do  something  about  rearmament.  In  a  White  Paper 
brought  out  on  March  3,  1936  plans  were  revealed  for  extensions 
in  each  of  the  services  which  would  double  existing  military 
power  over  a  three-year  period.  3  The  Labour  Party  tried  to 
halt  the  plan  when  the  debate  started  on  March  9,  with  a 
motion  that  "this  House  cannot  agree  to  a  policy  which  seeks 
security  in  National  armaments".80  Just  two  days  before,  Hitler 
had  marched  into  the  Rhineland  and  the  pacifist  sentiment  re¬ 
ceived  little  sympathy  in  the  country.  The  Conservatives  were 
for  once  united  on  the  need  for  rearmament.  Unfortunately, 
opinions  varied  on  the  speed  and  extent  of  a  rearmament  program 
and  in  the  end  the  whole  scheme  remained  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
implemented.  "Either  we  must  play  our  part  in  pacification,  or 
we  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  staggering  prospect  of  spending 

£85  million  on  rearmament"  Neville  Chamberlain  had  lamented 
81 

in  1934.  By  1937,  he  personally  placed  the  figure  at  1,500 

82 

millions  of  pounds. 


79.  Cmd.  5107,  1936.  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  London. 

80.  S.I.A. ,  1936,  133-4. 

81.  Feiling,  op.  cit.,  252. 

82.  Carr,  op.  cit .  ,  258. 
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Neither  military  action  nor  effective  diplomacy  was 
applied  to  keep  Hitler  from  laying  the  "cornerstone  of  his 
great  prestige  in  the  mind  of  the  German  people".88  When 
military  action  seemed  out  of  the  question,  Eden  sent  a  very 
firm  note  to  Berlin  asking  some  plain  questions.  Under  what  con¬ 
ditions  would  the  German  Government  be  ready  to  conclude  bind¬ 
ing  treaties?  Had  their  territorial  ambitions  now  been  satis¬ 
fied?  And  there  were  other  pointed  questions.  The  note  was 

84 

severely  criticized  in  the  British  Press  for  its  "tactlessness  . 

Eventually  Eden  dropped  his  questionnaire  (as  it  came  to  be 

called)  and  Hitler  seized  the  opportunity  to  cash  in  on  British 

squeamishness  by  stating  publicly  that  the  note  had  been  allowed 

to  lapse  by  the  British  Government  "for  reasons  which  we  all 
85 

understand" . 

The  only  course  still  remaining  open  to  Eden  was  to 
attempt  to  apply  his  diplomatic  skill  to  smooth  over  the  calam¬ 
ity  in  foreign  affairs.  He  stated  frankly  that  the  League 

83.  Duff  Gooper,  Old  Lien  A  or  get.  (London,  1954),  196. 

84.  A.L.  Kennedy,  "The  foreign  Secretaryships  of  Mr.  Eden", 
Quarterly  Heview,  No.  567,  (January,  1946),  7.  This 
article  is  hereinafter  cited  as  Kernedy,  "Eden". 

85.  Ibid. ,  7.  The  Nazi  Foreign  Office  actually  had  pre¬ 
pared  answers  for  every  one  of  Eden's  inquiries. 
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Council  must  find  that  a  breach  of  Versailles  had  been  commit¬ 
ted.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  "it  [  was  ]  clear  that  hitler 
did  not  mean  war.  Now  [was]  the  opportunity  to  rebuild".86 
In  this  vein  of  double  diplomacy,  Lden  continued  for  some  time 
He  tried  hard  to  conduct  a  strong  foreign  policy  but  lacking 
the  force  to  back  it  up  he  contented  himself  with  trying  to 

"hold  the  forward  position  while  awaiting  the  slow  coming  of 

87 

reinforcements" . 

For  some  months  Eden  marked  time  on  the  international 
scene.  He  finally  abandoned  sanctions  against  Italy  after 
Neville  Chamberlain,  in  what  Campbell- Johnson  characterized 
as  "an  unprovoked  aggression  on  Eden  in  the  Foreign  Office", 
denounced  their  continuation  as  the  "very  midsummer  of  mad- 

Q  Q 

ness".  Italian  intervention  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  put 
Eden  in  the  forefront  once  more  as  the  champion  of  internation¬ 
al  peace  and  order,  fie  was  deeply  involved  in  the  affairs  of 
the  non-intervention  committee  when  Chamberlain  succeeded 
Baldwin  as  Prime  Minister  on  May  28,  1937. 


86.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit.,  130. 

87.  Lennox,  loc .  cit.,  701. 


88.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit .  ,  135. 
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CHAPTER  II 


ELEN  AND  CHAMBERLAIN: 

THEIR  BACKGROUND  AND  RISE  TO  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Anthony  Eden  had  been  Foreign  Secretary  in  Neville 
Chamberlain's  Cabinet  for  just  under  nine  months  at  the  time 
of  his  resignation  on  February  20,  1938.  Before  discussing 
their  relationship  as  Foreign  Secretary  and  Prime  Minister,  it 
seems  desirable  to  consider  briefly  the  personal  background  of 
each  and  their  relationship  with  each  other  previous  to  May, 
1937. 

The  Eden  tradition  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and 
social  reform  was  established  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago 
when  William  Eden  (later  the  first  Lord  of  Aukland)  became 
Undersecretary  of  State  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Over  the  years 
many  members  of  the  family  entered  public  service,  some  attain¬ 
ing  high  positions.  Others  became  social  refoimers  and  authors. 
After  Aukland  quarreled  with  Pitt  during  the  1790's,  the  Edens 
became  Whig  reformers,  and  with  the  strain  of  idealism  in  their 
tradition,  remained  so  for  a  long  time.  Anthony's  father,  Sir 
William  Eden,  inherited  the  family  baronetcy  (created  .in  1672 
by  Charles  II)  at  a  youthful  age  in  1873.  He  later  married 
Lady  Sybil  Grey  in  a  brilliant  match  joining  the  two  families 
that  had  been  colleagues  in  the  political  struggle  for  reform. 
"Such  was  Eden's  inheritance,  formidable,  almost  overpowering 7 
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was  Campbell- Johnson’s  judgement.^- 

Robert  Anthony  Eden  was  born  at  Windlestone  (the  family 
estate)  on  June  12,  1897,  the  fourth  of  five  children  (two 
older  brothers  and  a  sister  and  one  young  brother).  His 
mother  described  Anthony  as  a  "quiet  one",  who  in  his  very 
early  days  had  a  leaning  toward  politics.  He  received  his 
education  at  public  schools  including  Eton.  In  September,  1915 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  joined  the  King’s  Royal  Rifle  Corps. 
Though  he  had  shown  no  outstanding  ability  at  school,  he  had  a 
distinguished  war  career  becoming  first  the  youngest  adjutant 
in  the  British  Army  and  then  winning  the  Military  Cross  in 
June,  1917.  The  war  ended  and  left  him  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  successful  as  a  soldier,  with  administrative  ability  plain 
ly  revealed,  but  with  no  plan  for  civilian  life.  Two  brother’s 
had  been  killed  in  action  and  his  older  brother  succeeded  to 
the  baronetcy.  The  family  fortune  was  considerably  diminished. 

Eden  decided  to  continue  his  education.  He  went  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  (a  family  tradition)  in  1919  and  came  out 
with  a  first  in  honours  Oriental  studies  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  He  then  steered  directly  for  a  political  life.  Finding 


1.  This  short  outline  of  Eden’s  life  is  taken  from 

Campbell- Johnson’ s  biography  of  Eden  in  which  he  deals 
with  his  early  life  quite  fully  in  the  first  three 
chapters. 
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himself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Lloyd  George  Liberals,  he 
became  a  Conservative  and  promptly  entered  the  race  for  his 
home  constituency  of  Durham  (a  mining  area)  in  the  general 
election  of  November,  1922.  He  lost  to  Labour  but  had  little 
difficulty  in  winning  Warwick  and  Leamington  in  the  snap  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  following  year,  though  the  Convervative  Government 

2 

lost  to  the  Labour  party.  The  young  Conservative  M.P.  quickly 
showed  himself  a  hard-hitting  and  masterful  speaker  with  a  keen 
understanding  of  foreign  affairs.  After  being  Parliamentary 
Private  Secretary  for  a  year  to  Locker- Lamps on,  the  under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  he  had  little  difficulty 
in  persuading  Austen  Chamberlain  to  appoint  him  as  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Private  Secretary.  No  doubt  Foreign  Secretary  Chamber- 
lain  had  received  a  good  recommendation  of  this  young  M.P. 

Locker-Lampson’s  chief  impression  of  Eden  at  this  time 
[writes  Campbell- Johnson]  is  of  intense  ambition.  He 
is  very  ambitious,  but  in  a  good  sense  and  as  every 
young  man  ought  to  be!  Then  again  he  found  him  an 
extremely  keen  student  of  foreign  affairs,  anxious  to 
supplement  his  precocious  travel  experiences,  in  every 
way  open  to  him.  Finally  he  impressed  Locker-Lampson 
from  the  beginning  as  an  accomplished  Parliamentary 
debater.  It  was  his  attention  to  style  in  the  form 


2.  The  Countess  of  Warwick  ran  under  the  Labour  banner 
against  Eden  but  he  married  her  granddaughter,  Miss 
Beatrice  Beckett,  in  the  middle  of  the  election 
campaign,  thus  adding  to  the  people’s  suspicion  that 
Lady  Warwick  was  not  sincere  and  would  wl'thdraw 
before  polling  day;  though  this  was  hardly  the  reason 
for  Eden’s  nuptial  adventure  or  even  its  timing. 
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and  substance  of  his  speeches  as  well  as  in  his  appear¬ 
ance  and  manner  that  first  opened  the  doors  of  opportun¬ 
ity  to  Anthony  Eden.'3 4 5 

And  once  the  doors  were  open,  he  never  let  them  close 
on  him.  Quietly  but  very  steadily  and  always  under  the  wing  of 
his  Party  Leader,  Eden  scaled  the  heights  until  MacDonald 
appointed  him  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
his  first  National  Government  on  August  25,  1931.  From  this 
time  his  rise  was  as  phenomenal  as  his  popularity. 

Eden’s  popularity  was  not  restricted  to  his  own  country. 

The  sentiment  of  a  young  college  woman  in  the  United  States 

was  in  most  respects  typical  of  the  very  wide  support  for  this 

champion  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

I  feel  a  bond  across  the  waves  with  this  son  of  our 
Mother  Country  [she  wrote].  As  I  see  him  walking 
towards  me  from  a  picture  of  the  New  York  Times  the 
long  slender  human  form,  the  thin  hands,  the  grave 
eyes,  and  the  perfection  of  clothing  gain  perspective. 

[She  worshipped  him  as j  a  leader  among  men  and  always 
a  student. ^ 

A  more  hard-bitten  journalist  records  a  different  impression. 

He  remembered  the  budding  Foreign  Secretary  as  "a  somewhat 
frail  fellow,  with  a  marked  stoop  and  the  tired  eyes  of  a 
student,  rather  than  the  arresting  gaze  of  a  leader”,  though 


3.  Campbell-Johnson,  op.  cit.  ,  43. 

4.  Quoted  by  C.J.M.  Alport,  ”A  Cambridge  Undergraduate 
Tours  America”,  Ninteenth  Century  and  After.  No.  709, 

Yol.  119,  (March,  1936),  333. 
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he  was  quick  to  add  that  Eden  ’’had  gained  in  physical  stature 

5 

in  direct  ratio  to  his  increased  authority". 

Anthony  Eden  combined  "an  inheritance  of  good  looks" 

from  his  family  with  "meticulous  habits  of  dress"  to  give  him 

an  elegant  appearance  so  vital  to  a  good  diplomatist  and  Foreign 
6 

Minister.  But  he  had  more  than  these  virtues  to  recommend  him. 

He  had  deliberately  prepared  himself  for  [his  career]  more 
thoroughly  ...  than  any  of  his  predecessors;  and  he  was 
the  first  who  had  been  bred  from  the  outset  of  his  career 
in  the  new  age  of  democratic  diplomacy,  when  ...  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  ’Foreign  affairs*  had 
become  *the  affair*  of  all.5 6 7 

Thus  Eden  captured  the  imagination  of  the  people.  In  return 
perhaps  they  captured  his,  for  from  the  outset  he  imagined  it 
the  function  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  "to  represent  the  whole 
of  the  national  will  as  far  as  one  man  is  able  to  represent 
it".8 

In  Neville  Chamberlain,  England  found  a  different  sort 
of  public  servant.  The  Chamberlain  family  had  a  lower  middle- 
class  background,  and  it  was  Unitarian  in  faith.  Gradually 
the  family  became  increasingly  prosperous  until  in  1874,  Joseph 
Chamberlain  could  retire  from  his  iron-monger ing  business  at 


5.  Lennox,  loc .  cit . »  692. 

6.  Campbell- Johnson,  op .  cit . ,  2  and  42. 

7.  Kennedy,  "Eden",  1. 

8.  Ibid. ,  11. 
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age  38  with  a  sizable  fortune.  Two  years  later,  having  been 
twice  married  and  twice  a  widower,  he  entered  Parliament  des¬ 
tined  to  become  foreign  Secretary  and  an  ardent  imperialist. 
Neville  was  born  in  1869  of  Joseph's  second  marriage  and  he 
grew  up,  therefore,  in  the  very  shadow  of  public  service.  His 
half-brother,  Austen,  was  six  years  older.  Though  both  boys 
were  freely  taken  into  their  father's  confidence  and  early 
learned  the  meaning  of  politics,  it  was  only  Austen  to  whom 
this  sort  of  life  appealed.  He  was  specially  trained  by  his 
father,  therefore,  while  Neville  was  sent  to  Birmingham  to  learn 
about  business,  science,  metallurgy  and  engineering  at  the  Mason 
College.  Neville  was  twenty  when  he  graduated. 

His  first  business  venture  upon  graduation  was  an  attempt 
to  restore  the  depleted  family  resources  through  a  sisal  planta¬ 
tion  scheme  in  the  Bahamas.  After  seven  years  Neville  Chamber- 
lain  was  forced  to  admit  failure  having  lost  nearly  the  last 

9 

fifty  thousand  pounds  remaining  in  the  family  fortune.  At  28, 
he  returned  to  England  and  through  family  connections  he  settled 
in  Birmingham  to  a  quiet  life  of  business  and  social  service. 
Politics  sometimes  touched  him  quite  deeply  in  this  period  but 
it  was  long  his  opinion  that  three  chamberlains  in  Parliament 
would  be  too  many. 

Neville  Chamberlain  began  his  public  career  in  1911, 


9.  The  failure  shook  Neville’s  confidence  in  himself 
very  badly  and  he  was  long  in  recovering. 
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entering  the  aldermanic  race  for  the  rapidly  expanding  city  of 
Birmingham.  His  outstanding  record,  first  as  alderman  and  then 
as  Mayor  of  a  city  crowded  with  refugees  and  munitions  plants 
and  with  a  chronic  housing  problem,  which  Chamberlain  did  much 
to  alleviate,  attracted  the  attention  of  Lloyd  George  who  was 
forming  a  new  government  in  December,  1916.  Chamberlain  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  Ministry  of  National  Service.  The 
failure  of  twenty  years  before  had  now  been  erased  from  his 
mind.  He  had  become  confident  of  his  ability.  "'Confidence’ 
said  the  great  Chatham,  'is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged 
bosom',  and  in  Leville,  at  all  ages,  it  was  slow  but,  once 
grown,  very  assured".  So  wrote  his  biographer,  Keith  Veiling, 
who  remains  perhaps  the  only  man  who  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  vast  volumes  of  Chamberlain’s  private  papers. 

The  partnership  with  the  erratic  Lloyd  George  was  an 
unhappy  one  and  within  a  year  Chamberlain  resigned  from  office 
determined  to  enter  Parliament  but  never  to  serve  under  Lloyd 
George  again.  There  was  little  hope  of  achieving  anything 
from  a  seat  in  Parliament  with  a  stigma  (of  resignation  from 
office)  on  him  but  he  had  little  choice  since  by  now  his 


10.  Keith  Veiling,  The  Life  of  Keville  Chamberlain,  Londcn,194 6. 
This  account  of  chamberlain's  early  life  is  taken 
from  Veiling* s  book. 
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career  in  civic  government  was  broken,  too.11  At  age  48, 
therefore,  he  went  to  Westminster  from  Ladywood,  one  of  Bir¬ 
mingham’s  twelve  constituencies.  In  1923,  at  the  age  of  54, 
he  entered  Baldwin's  new  Cabinet  first  as  Postmaster-General, 
and  then  for  a  short  time  as  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  After 
a  short  Labour  tenure  of  office,  Chamberlain  was  given  the 
Health  portfolio  which  he  held  till  1929.  in  1931  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  national  Government,  in  a 
period  when  the  Conservative  party  was  experiencing  a  series  of 
internal  convulsions  which  threatened  continually  to  break  up 
the  Party.  Stanley  Baldwin  strove  unceasingly,  with  Chamber- 
lain  working  closely  at  his  side,  to  maintain  a  semblance  of 
unity.12 

For  the  most  part  then,  the  man  who  was  to  spend  the 
two  years  preceding  the  second  World  War  heavily  enmeshed  in 
foreign  affairs,  spent  the  preceding  twenty  years  grappling  with 
the  chronic  internal  ailments  and  the  threatening  break-up  of 
his  own  political  party.  His  minor  incursions  in  to  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs,  from  1934  (when  he  first  became  aware  of 
of  the  gravity  of  the  situation]  to  1937  must  be  viewed  in  the 


11.  For  all  this,  Neville  Chamberlain  blamed  his  "d - d 

well-meaning  brother”  who  suggested  his  name  to 
Lloyd  George. 

12.  Young,  op.  cit.,  passim. 
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light  of  his  pre-occupation  with  domestic  problems. 

He  had  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1931 
when  the  country  ...  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 

[said  Duff  Cooper].  He  had  brought  about  a  great 
financial  recovery.  He  was  about  to  welcome  the 
return  of  prosperity  and  he  hoped  to  use  the  money 
in  beneficial  measures  of  social  reform.  Suddenly 
he  saw  his  dream  dissolving  ....^3 

Germany,  under  Hitler,  was  beginning  to  claim  her  due, 
which,  as  Chamberlain  saw  it,  was  of  considerable  proportions14 
In  the  first  place,  the  Peace  of  Versailles  had  not  been  freely 
negotiated  in  accordance  with  WilsonTs  fourteen  points  and  was, 
therefore,  to  some  extent  invalid.  Chamberlain  objected  also 
to  the  War  Guilt  clause,  to  the  contradictions  between  guarantee 
of  the  status  quo  and  the  Assembly’s  power  to  recommend  revision, 
and  finally, to  the  initial  exclusion  of  Germany  from  the  League. 
Chamberlain  was  especially  critical  of  those  articles  creating 
around  Germany  "a  mob  of  small  States,  many  of  them  consisting 
of  peoples  who  have  never  previously  set  up  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment  for  themselves,  but  each  of  them  containing  large  masses 
of  Germans”.15  This,  he  recognized  as  the  greatest  cause  of 
war  if  it  was  to  come. 

Chamberlain’s  conclusions  followed  naturally.  He  had 


13.  Duff  Cooper,  op.  cit..  200. 

14.  Feiling,  op.  cit.,  245-7. 


15.  The  words  were  Lloyd  George’s  but  Chamberlain  con¬ 
curred  whole-heartedly  in  the  sentiment. 
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watched  apprehensively  when  Hitler  began  to  stir  against  Aus¬ 
tria  in  1934. 

"I  was  glad  to  hear  of  Mussolini's  movements  of  troops 
[to  the  Brenner  Pass].  It’s  the  only  thing  the  Germans 
understand  ....  What  does  not  satisfy  me  is  that  we 
do  not  shape  our  foreign  policy  accordingly” .16 

Thus  Chamberlain  saw  Italy  as  the  means  to  control  Germany 
through  pressure  on  her  southern  flank.  This  important  con¬ 
clusion  led  him  later  to  seek  with  such  urgency  to  "break 
17 

the  Axis".  Before  that  it  had  led  him  to  denounce  sanctions 

1  ft 

against  Italy  as  the  "very  midsummer  of  madness".  Secondly, 

and  this  was  the  important  requisite  to  a  lasting  peace; 

Germany’s  grievances,  in  so  far  as  they  stemmed  from  the  in- 

19 

equalities  of  the  Versailles  treaty,  must  be  satisfied.  Out 

of  this  second  conclusion  grew  Chamberlain’s  famous  philosophy 
20 

of  realism.  It  ran  along  these  lines:  collective  security 

21 

had  failed,  the  last  time  in  March,  1936,  when  Hitler  marched 


16.  Feiling,  op.  ci t . ,  253. 

17.  Robert  Sencourt,  "The  Foreign  Policy  of  Neville  Cham¬ 
berlain”,  Quarterly  Review,  No.  600,  (April,  1954), 

142. 

18.  Bee  above,  24. 

19.  Ha  jo  Eolborn,  The  Political  Collapse  of  Europe. 

(New  York,  1951),  151. 

20.  Soward,  op .  cit . ,  194. 

21.  Holborn,  op .  c it . ,  151. 
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into  the  Rhineland;  British  armament  v/as  too  low  to  be  effect¬ 
ive  as  a  means  of  enforcing  a  strong  foreign  policy;22  and 

therefore,  the  most  sensible  solution  was  to  "do  business" 

23 

with  Hitler.  After  all,  he  must  be  a  reasonable  man  or  else 

he  would  not  have  attained  such  a  high  position,  Chamberlain 
24 

argued. 

The  great  Lord  Salisbury  once  uttered  the  startling 

paradox  that  it  was  better  to  have  a  wrong  policy  than  to  have 

2  *5 

no  policy  at  all.  By  the  time  Chamberlain  ascended  to  the 
premiership,  England  v/as  suffering  from  an  extended  period  in 
which  there  v/as  an  absence  of  any  real  foreign  policy.  Was 
Britain’s  policy  a  League  policy  or  v/as  it  not?  Baldwin  had 

2 

once  called  the  League  the  "sheet-anchor  of  British  policy"." 

Was  it  a  policy  of  bringing  Germany  "into  the  comity  of 

nations  again"  or  v/as  it  one  of  "keeping  Germany  permanently 

27 

pov/erless?  It  wavered  and  dithered  between  the  two".  Though 


22.  In  fact,  Chamberlain  blamed  the  imposition  of  ineffect¬ 
ive  and  "half-hearted"  sanctions  against  Italy  in  the 
Ethiopian  v/ar  for  driving  Mussolini  into  the  arms  of 
Hitler.  Sencourt,  loc .  cit.,  143  et  passim. 

23.  S.I.A. ,  1938( ii ) ,  4. 

24.  Ibid. 

25.  Kennedy,  "Munich",  429. 

26.  See  above,  14. 

.  Kennedy,  "Munich",  429. 
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Britain  had  led  in  imposing  sanctions  on  Italy,  for  example, 
she  led  also  in  refusing  to  impose  them  on  Germany.28  One 
thing  was  assured  from  the  moment  a  businessman  stepped  into 
the  Office  of  Prime  Minister:  England  was  going  to  have  a 
foreign  policy. 

The  difficulties  of  British  foreign  policy  in  the  1930’s 

are  better  understood  with  an  insight  into  the  structure  of  the 

Foreign  Office  and  a  brief  account  of  its  record  through  the 

preceding  decade.  British  foreign  policy  received  a  bad  start 

in  the  early  1920’s  from  Baldwin,  who  as  prime  minister  was 

determined  not  to  let  either  foreign  policy  or  defence  bring 

about  party  divisions.  3  When  a  discussion  of  foreign  affairs 

came  up  in  the  Cabinet  he  would  usually  close  his  eyes.  "Wake 

30 

me  up",  he  once  said,  "when  you  have  finished  with  that". 
Finally  Curzon  complained: 

"I  must  confess  I  am  almost  in  despair  as  to  the  way 
in  which  Foreign  policy  is  carried  on  in  this  Cabinet. 

Any  member  may  make  any  suggestion  he  pleases,  [.Curzon 
said],  and  the  discussion  wanders  off  into  helpless  ir- 
relevancies.  No  decision  is  arrived  at  and  no  policy 
prepared."3! 

Austen  Chamberlain,  who  followed  Curzon  in  the  Foreign 


28. 

Feiling,  op.  cit 

.  ,  279. 

29  . 

Young,  op.  cit.. 

36. 

30. 

Ibid.  ,  63. 

31. 

Young,  op.  cit . , 

50. 

< 
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Office  in  1924  gave  it  a  wholesome  single  direction  once  more, 

which  was,  however,  immediately  lost  after  Sir  Austen  stepped 

32 

down  to  make  way  for  younger  men  in  the  Cabinet.  Under  the 
Labour  Administration,  "the  dichotomy  begun  by  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  League  was  extended  into  a  wholesale  dispersal  of 

33 

authority  and  direction".  MacDonald  had  tried  to  remedy  the 

confusion  by  combining  the  Foreign  Office  with  the  Premiership, 

but  found  the  burden  beyond  his  strength.  In  1931,  he  hit  upon 

"the  unhappy  notion"  of  appointing  Sir  John  Simon,  who  knew 

nothing  about  foreign  affairs,  with  "the  intention  that  he 

himself  would  still  retain  direction  of  [British]  policy 
34 

abroad".  MacDonald’s  Government  remained  disorganized.  Nev- 

ill  Chamberlain,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  same 

Cabinet,  finally  complained,  "I  am  more  and  more  carrying  this 

35 

Government  on  my  back" . 

Soon  (June  7,  1935)  Baldwin  was  to  form  his  third  minis¬ 
try.  With  his  typical  disinterest  in  the  problems  of  foreign 
affairs,  he  decided  that  he  might  divest  himself  of  the  need 

32.  Feiling,  op.  cit.,  199.  Austen  Chamberlain  had 
almost  died  of  pneumonia  in  1928.  He  might  have 
accepted  the  Foreign  Office  again  in  1931  had  it  been 
offered,  but  it  was  not;  "Locarno  laurels  were  sere 
and  yellowing,  nothing  in  his  French  outlook  cor¬ 
responded  to  the  prevailing  mood”. 

33.  Kennedy,  "Munich”,  430. 

34.  Ibid. 


35. 


Feiling,  op.  cit.  ,  242. 
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to  help  the  Foreign  Secretary  (Sir  Samuel  Hoare)  by  appointing 
Anthony  Eden  as  Minister  of  League  of  Nations  Affairs.36  The 
status  of  the  new  Minister  is  still  not  clear,  though  Baldwin 
once  explained  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  "both  Ministers 
are  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  therefore  equal”.37  It  was  an 
experiment  he  said  to  give  the  country  the  strongest  team  pos¬ 
sible  to  deal  with  the  grave  situation.  But  it  did  nothing 
beneficial  for  the  Foreign  Office.  Winston  Churchill  gave  a 
very  penetrating  critique  of  the  experiment. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  ...  must  be  supreme  in  his  depart¬ 
ment,  and  everyone  in  that  great  office  ought  to  look 
up  to  him,  and  to  him  alone  ....  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  strong  Cabinet  Committee  should  not  sit  with  the 
Foreign  Secretary  every  day  in  these  difficult  times, 
or  why  the  Prime  Minister  should  not  see  him  or  his 
officials  at  any  time;  but  when  the  topic  is  so  complic¬ 
ated  and  vast,  when  it  is  in  such  continued  flux,  it 
seems  to  me  that  confusion  will  only  be  made  worse  con¬ 
founded  [  sic  3  by  dual  allegiances  and  equal  dual  respon¬ 
sibilities.  9 

The  Hoare-Laval  scandal  made  Eden  Foreign  Secretary  and 
fortunately  brought  the  Foreign  Office  under  the  control  of  a 
single  minister  again.  Two  new  difficulties  arose,  however. 


36.  Kennedy,  "Munich”,  430. 

37.  304,  H.C.D. ,  July  10,  1935,  col.  363. 

38.  304,  H.C.D. ,  July  11,  1935,  col.  549.  Churchill 
recounted  as  illustration  something  Lloyd  George  had 
told  him  during  the  War.  "It  is  not  a  question  of 
one  general  being  better  than  another,”  Lloyd  George 
had  said,  "but  of  one  general  being  better  than  two." 
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The  Prime  Minister  failed  to  give  the  authoritative  leader¬ 
ship  and  responsible  direction  required  by  his  young  foreign 

Secretary,  and  all  decisions  had  to  be  hammered  out  in  full 

39 

Cabinet  session  where  Eden  was  very  much  the  junior  man. 

He  leaned  gratefully  on  the  support  of  Neville  Chamberlain  as 

the  senior  Minister  who  could  1  carry  the  ball’  in  Cabinet 
40 

sessions.  A  further  complication  was  later  added  by  the 

appointment  of  Sir  Hobert  Vansittart  as  Diplomatic  Advisor  to 

the  Government.  Actually,  however,  the  appointment  was  only  a 

device  used  by  Chamberlain  to  shelve  an  unwelcome  (to  Chamber- 
41 

lain)  advisor.  Complete  confusion  and  chaos  was  finally 
achieved  by  the  elevation  of  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Sir  Horace  Wilson,  to  the  post  of  nead  of  the 
Civil  Service.4^  This  gave  him  "the  assumed  right,  of  which 
he  fully  availed  himself,  to  control  or  at  least  to  influence 
high  ...  appointments  in  [most]  departments,  including  the 


39.  Eden  was  39;  Baldwin  69;  Chamberlain  67;  Simon  62; 
MacDonald  69;  and  Hoare  55. 

40.  Lennox,  loc .  cit . ,  701. 

41.  Churchill,  op.  cit,  241.  Vansittart  was  removed  from 
the  daily  contact  with  the  Foreign  Office  required 
for  effective  decisions.  The  change  became  effective 
January  1,  1938  and  Alexander  Cadogan  succeeded  Van¬ 
sittart  as  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  See  below,  105. 

42.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit . ,  158. 
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Foreign  Office”.  Yet  Churchill  had  insisted  that  everyone 
in  a  department  must  look  up  to  the  Minister  "and  to  him 
alone" . 

With  such  a  plethora  of  advisors  at  the  top,  it  was  only 

natural  that  British  public  opinion  was  also  confused  and  even 

chaotic.  Immediately  after  the  war  there  had  been  shouts  of 

"hang  the  KaiserJ"44  Then  in  1923,  Poincare  sent  troops  into 

the  Ruhr  for  German  default  in  reparations  payments  and  the 

45 

cry  was  "Damn  the  French".  The  Locarno  era  was  the  apex  of 
the  post-war  feeling  for  peace  and  security  through  disarmament 
and  collective  security,  respectively.  In  the  1930’s  the 
British  people  began  to  feel  ill  at  ease,  but  Baldwin  assured 
them  that  "Britain's  frontier  lies  on  the  Rhine".46  The  year 
1935  saw  the  Government  'give  in’  to  Mussolini  for  the  sake 
of  its  Western  European  policy,  but  the  people  objected  in¬ 
dignantly  for  they  had  just  noted  that  the  Covenant  must  be 
upheld.  And  yet,  when  the  Government  (or  at  least  Eden)  tried 
to  rebuke  the  Germans  after  the  Rhire  coup ,  public  opinion  was 


43.  Kennedy,  "Munich",  431. 

44.  Gathorne-Eardy,  op.  cit.,  33. 

45.  Ibid. ,  49.  The  words  are  mine. 

S.I.A.,  1935(i),  125.  Gathorne -Hardy  insists  that 
the  remark  is  original  with  Mr.  Phillip  Kerr  (Lord 
Lpthian)  who  made  it  at  the  Peace  Conference,  op. 
cit . ,  54. 


46. 
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scandalized. 

E.H.  Carr  has  explained  these  vacillations  on  the  basis 

of  two  conflicting  ideas,  which  were  in  \ogue  at  various 
48 

times.  On  the  one  hand,  British  opinion  was  deeply  moved 
by  the  Nazi  excesses,  and  the  British  Government,  unwilling 
to  undertake  commitments  itself,  had  encouraged  Italy,  France 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  build  up  a  system  of  defensive  alliances 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  This  policy  had  no 
sooner  met  with  some  success  than  British  indignation  against 
the  Nazi  regime  began  to  subside.  By  1935,  public  opinion  de¬ 
manded  that  the  ring  around  Germany  should  be  broken  because 
it  perpetuated  the  inequalities  of  the  Versailles  treaty.  Both 
trends  of  thought,  said  Carr,  continued  to  be  held  in  various 
quarters  and  the  Government  found  itself  making  concessions 
first  to  one  and  then  the  other,  usually  depending  on  which 
happened  to  have  the  temporary  ascendancy. 

Anthony  Eden’s  weakness  in  statesmanship  has  always  been 

49 

an  over-readiness  to  seek  public  favour,  wrote  A.L.  Kennedy. 


47.  These  various  events  have  been  dealt  with  in  Chapter  I 
above . 

48.  Carr,  op.  cit.,  220-21. 

.  "Munich",  Quarterly  Review,  No.  578,  October  1948,  437. 
Eden’s  Suez  action  may  have  altered  the  validity  of 
this  estimation  in  the  present  day,  but  in  the  history 
of  the  1930* s  there  is  little  evidence  to  contradict 
the  statement. 


49 
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He  may  be  right.  It  is  difficult  to  pin-point  an  instance  in 
which  Eden  stood  strongly  against  what  was  generally  consider¬ 
ed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  country.  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  did  try  on  occasion  to  increase  Britain’s  armaments; 
he  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  French  Entente,  even  starting 
staff  talks;  he  was  anxious  to  have  more  intimate  relations 
with  Russia;  and  had  he  not  been  stopped  by  his  Cabinet  col¬ 
leagues,  he  might  have  carried  sanctions  to  the  verge  of  war 

50 

and  perhaps  beyond.  Such  policies  naturally  could  not  pre¬ 
vail,  even  had  Eden  been  more  resolute,  as  long  as  the  British 

51 

mood  was  more  accurately  expressed  as  "peace  at  any  price’.’ 

And  so  matters  stood  when  Neville  Chamberlain  moved  in 
to  Number  10,  Downing  Street. 


50.  Churchill,  op.  cit.,  240. 

51.  This  is  Lloyd  George ’s  phrase,  which  he  used  in  a 
speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  June,  1937. 


CHAPTER  III 


EDEN  AND  CHAMBERLAIN: 

COLLECTIVE  SECURITY  VERSUS  APPEASEMENT 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  25,  1937, 

Eden  said: 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  to  keep  this  country  at 
peace  is  a  great  contribution  to  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and,  whatever  may  be  said  about  ‘peace  at  any  price1 2 3, 
if  the  Ri.  Hon.  Gentleman  [.Mr*  Lloyd  George J  puts  it 
‘peace  at  almost  any  price1,  I  shall  scarcely  quarrel 
with  him.1 

The  reference  was  to  British  non-intervention  in  Spain. 

The  Civil  war  in  Spain  had  begun  nearly  a  year  before 

and  on  the  French  suggestion  of  ‘Non-Intervention* ,  Eden  took 

a  leading  part  in  trying  to  keep  peace  in  Europe  by  keeping 

2 

the  major  powers  officially  out  of  the  war.  By  this  time 
(August,  1936)  the  prestige  of  the  League  of  Nations  had  sunk 
so  low  that  the  Non-Intervention  Committee  was  set  up  in  London 
and  remained  without  significant  connections  with  the  instru- 

3 

ment  of  world  peace.  M.  Blum  described  the  Committee *s  suc¬ 
cess  as  the  “preservation  of  peace  by  the  lie  of  non-inter- 


1.  325,  E.C.D. ,  June  15,  1937,  col.  1614. 

2.  S.I.A. ,  1937 ( ii ) ,  222-3. 


3.  Ibid. ,  244  ff . 
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4 

vent  ion" . 

Eden  appeared  to  be  paying  "almost  any  price"  for  peace. 

But  was  he?  On  January  2,  1937  he  had  signed  a  "gentlemen's 

agreement"  with  Mus  solini  over  the  freedom  of  navigation  and 

the  mutual  respect  for  rights  in  the  Mediterranean.  Mussolini, 

however,  had  got  himself  into  a  dilemma  in  Spain  because  his 

commitments,  both  before  and  after  non-intervention  went  into 

effect,  were  not  extensive  enough  to  give  Franco  a  quick  victory, 

though  they  were  too  extensive  to  allow  a  full  understanding 

6 

with  Great  Britain.  The  "gentlemen's  agreement" actually  did 

nothing  to  alleviate  Mussolini’s  ills  and  yet  Eden  refused  to 

give  in  despite  other  inclinations  on  the  part  of  various 
7 

colleagues;  Instead  he  continued  to  clamour  for  a  withdrawal 

Q 

of  volunteers.  "In  this  firmness"  says  his  biographer,  "were 

g 

the  seeds  of  Eden's  ultimate  resignation".  It  might  be 


4.  S . I. A. ,  1937 (ii),  402.  Both  the  Fascists  and  Nazis 
continued  openly  (and  sometimes  secretly)  to  help 
Franco,  while  the  Communists  sided  with  the  iiepublican 
Spain.  There  was  intervention  of  various  forms  from 
many  other  quarters,  though  Britain  and  France  offic¬ 
ially  adhered  to  the  non-intervention  principle. 

5.  S.I.A. ,  1936,  652  f f . 

6.  Campbell- Johns on,  op.  cit .  ,  145. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  S.I.A. ,  1937 ( ii ) ,  297  ff. 


9. 


Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit . ,  145. 
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questioned,  however,  whether  a  satisfactory  solution  could 

be  found  in  the  Mediterranean  without  giving  Mussolini  the 

notion  that  with  a  little  perseverance  he  might  become  heir 

to  the  British  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  at  least. ^  Thus 

Eden,  as  the  youngest  senior  man  in  the  Cabinet  and  therefore 

lacking  the  authority  of  years  with  which  to  press  his  views, 11 

had  to  remain  content  with  giving  his  colleagues  a  choice  of 

alternatives  and  leaving  to  them  the  task  of  adopting  one  or 
12 

the  other.  Besides,  by  this  time  he  could  devote  his  time 

to  the  Spanish  Civil  War  where  the  diplomatic  fiction  of  non- 
13 

intervention  which  he  had  fostered  was  successfully  holding 

the  balance  and  averting  the  spread  of  war1^  despite  illicit 

15 

participation  by  many  nations.  Eden,  says  his  journalistic 


10.  The  Marquess  of  Lothian,  "The  Issues  in  British  Foreign 
Policy”,  International  Affairs.  XVII.  (May-June,  1938) 
373.  This  address  was  one  of  four  in  a  series  given 

by  Arnold  Toynbee,  Viscount  Cecil,  Lothian,  and  R.A. 
Butler,  M.P. ,  to  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs  at  Chatham  House  between  March 
10  and  April  7,  1938.  The  record  of  these  meetings 
gives  a  very  valuable  insight  into  the  contemporary 
political  atmosphere  among  more  informed  people. 

11.  See  above,  39. 

12.  Lennox,  lo  c.  c it .  ,  701. 

13.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  clt .  ,  146. 

14.  Kennedy,  "Eden”,  7. 

See  above,  44  n  4. 


15. 
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admirer,  became  at  once  the  "most  zealous  and  the  most  honest 
of  the  non-interventionists". lb  The  competition  was  not  keen. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  indulged  in  a 
verbal  battle  with  Herr  Hitler.  Speaking  in  the  first  of 
eleven  full  dress  foreign  policy  debates  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  during  1937,  Eden  denied  the  Nazi-Fascist  claim  that 
the  world  was  divided  between  Fascism  and  Communism  --  that  the 
alternative 

lies  between  dictatorship  of  the  Right  and  the  Left. 

We  do  not  accept  that  democracies  are  the  breeding 
ground  for  Communism.  We  regard  them  rather  as  the 
antidote. 18 

He  offered  economic  co-operation  hand  in  hand  with  political 
appeasement  as  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  more  pros¬ 
perous  Europe  in  a  world  at  peace  and  he  ended  by  repeating  in 

modified  form  the  questions  to  which  he  had  not  received  an 

19 

answer  since  the  previous  May. 

Hitler  returned  the  salvo  in  his  annual  January  30 


16.  Kennedy,  "Eden",  7. 

17.  Toynbee  points  out  that  both  news  and  public  interest 
were  thus  clearly  dominated  to  a  remarkable  degree  by 
the  international  situation.  D. I. a. ,  1937,  9. 

18.  319,  B.  C.D. ,  January  19,  1937,  col.  107. 

19.  I.e.  the  questions  which  had  been  prompted  by  Hitler’s 
violation  of  the  Rhineland.  See  above,  23.  Eden’s 
speech  was  designed  as  a  final  conciliatory  gesture  to¬ 
ward  Hitler.  Either  the  Ftthrer  proved  himself  willing 
to  adopt  peaceful  means,  or  he  would  expose  himself,  to 
Eden  at  least,  as  an  incorrigible  schemer.  Eden  had  no 
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address  to  the  Reichstag. ^  He  spurned  Eden’s  offer  of  econ¬ 
omic  assistance  snarling  that  the  Four-Year  Plan  was  ’quite 

21 

adequate’  for  the  German  people.'  And  so  far  from  Democracy 
being  an  antidote  to  Communism,  Hitler  insisted  that  Naziism 
had  defended  Britain’s  frontier  on  the  Rhine  and  had  thus  saved 
her  from  falling  prey  to  ’’this  terrible  menace  to  humanity" . **** 

He  suggested  that  Eden  had  lost  touch  with  the  reality  of  the 
Communist  menace  and  was  moving  about  in  an  unreal  world. 
Finally,  he  came  to  Eden’s  questionnaire, in  which  the  import¬ 
ant  question  was  whether  Germany  intended  ”to  honour  any  future 
treaties  which  she  might  freely  sign?”  ’’Germany”  said  hitler, 
’’will  never  sign  a  treaty  which  is  incompatible  with  her  honour 

or  which  otherwise  is  incompatible  with  Germany’s  vital  inter- 

24 

ests  and  therefore  in  the  long  run  cannot  be  kept”.  The 
speech  made  it  clear  that  Hitler  meant  to  do  as  much  as  he  could 
get  away  with.  It  was  to  Anthony  Eden  a  final  banging  of  the 


illusions  about  offering  appeasement  which  was  not  part 
of  a  greater  settlement  and  without  guarantees  of  peace. 
His  offer  to  Hitler  at  this  time  was,  therefore,  quite 
different  from  Chamberlain’s  later  policy. 

20.  On  the  anniversary  of  his  rise  to  power  on  January  30, 
1933,  it  wras  Hitler’s  custom  to  make  a  loaded  foreign 
policy  address.  Extracts  from  his  1937  speech  are 
taken  from  the  approved  translation  in  VPlkerbund 

as  reprinted  in  D. I. A. ,  1937,  161-75. 

21.  Ib id . ,  165-6. 

22.  Ibid. ,  168. 

23.  See  above,  46. 

24.  D.I.A.  ,  1937,  174-5. 
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door,  a  closing  of  the  frontiers,  ”an  assertion”,  said  his 

biographer,  "of  an  unbridgeable  gulf  that  now  separated  the 
25 

two  nations". 

The  British  Foreign  Secretary  accordingly  turned  his 

attention  elsewhere.  The  League  of  Nations  had  suffered  two 

serious  failures  in  Manchuria  and  Abyssinia  he  admitted  in 
26 

March.  It  was  now  in  a  "state  of  convalescence"  and  needed 

27 

"time  to  regain  its  strength".  This  explains  why  Eden  so 
readily  accepted  the  French  plan  to  organize  the  Non-Interven¬ 
tion  Committee  outside  of  the  «eague  Organization.  There  is  a 

danger,  said  Eden,  "of  smashing  the  League  to  bits"  should  an 

28 

individual  view  be  forced.  Thus  he  was  alive  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  also  that  effective  measures  of  collective  security,  for 
the  moment,  would  have  to  be  organized  outside  of  the  league 
struc  ture. 

Under  the  tutelage  of  Austen  Chamberlain  Eden  had  gained 

a  better  understanding  than  most  of  his  colleagues  about  the 

29 

services  which  France  could  render  to  Britain.  The  Leftist 


25.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit. ,  145. 

26.  D.I.A. ,  1937,  27. 

27.  Ibid. ,  28  and  29. 

28.  Ibid. ,  28. 


29. 


Lennox,  loc .  ci t. ,  694. 
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Popular  Front  Government  under  Leon  Blum  which  took  office  in 
the  summer  of  1936  was  more  likely  to  work  in  close  harmony 
with  Britain  than  Laval,  for  example,  had  been  willing  to  do.30 
Also  very  high  in  Eden’s  estimation  was  the  need  for  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States.  We  should  co-operate  first  with 
those  who  are  ’’like-minded"  he  said  in  March  1937,  and  should 
then  "make  every  endeavour  to  extend  the  areas  of  co-operation". 
Had  he  not  been  a  Cabinet  Minister,  he  might  have  phrased  it  as 
plainly  as  Churchill  when  he  said 

I  am  for  the  armed  League  of  all  Nations,  or  as  many  as 
you  can  get,  against  the  potential  aggressor  [Nazi  Ger¬ 
many  named],  with  England  and  France  as  the  core  of  it. 32 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  various  informed 

people  were  beginning  to  recognize  Eden’s  isolation  in  the 

Cabinet.  One  of  the  first  to  do  so  was  Sir  Archibald  Sinclair, 

the  Liberal  Leader,  who  made  the  point  during  the  January  de- 

rz.'l. 

bates  on  the  Gentlemen’s  Agreement  with  Italy.  °  He  did  so 

again  in  March,  1937,  when  Eden  was  stressing  co-operation  with 

34 

"like-minded"  nations. 


30.  Carr,  op.  cit .  ,  264.  In  a  letter  to  Churchill,  Eden 
wrote,  "the  whole  French  attitude  [is]  of  course  funda¬ 
mentally  different  from  that  which  prevailed  when 
Laval  was  in  command".  The  Gathering  Storm,  248. 

31.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit . ,  147. 

32.  The  Gathering  Storm,  210. 

33.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit . ,  145.  See  also  above,  44. 

34.  Ibid. ,  147 . 
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Neville  Chamberlain  finally  succeeded  Stanley  Baldwin 
as  Prime  minister  on  May  28,  1937  after  the  Coronation  of 
George  YI .  Chamberlain  had  generally  supported  his  brother's 
young  protege  throughout  the  troubled  years  just  passed,35 
though  on  occasion  he  got  rather  impatient  with  Eden’s  ideal¬ 
istic  attachment  to  the  League  of  Nations.35  It  was  Chamber- 
lain  who  sided  with  Eden  and  Duff  Cooper  (Minister  of  War)  at 

the  beginning  of  1936  as  the  chief  protagonists  of  rearmament 

37 

to  bolster  Britain's  declining  international  standing.  At 
that  time,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  spearheaded  a 

38 

£1,500,000,000  five-year  defense  budget  through  Parliament. 

Nov/  it  was  more  than  a  year  later  and  Britain's  aimed  services 

(especially  the  air  force)  were  still  in  a  deplorably  bad  con- 
39 

dition.  Chamberlain  was  now  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Baldwin's  statement  that  a  democracy  is  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  dealing  with  a  dictatorship  because,  in  a  democracy 


35.  Lennox,  loc .  c it . ,  701. 

36.  See  above,  24. 

37.  Wheeler-Bennett ,  op.  cit.,  254. 

38.  S.I.A. ,  1936,  133  ff . 


39 


Wheeler-Bennett,  op.  cit. ,  264 
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public  opinion  lags  two  years  behind.40  Slowly  but  surely  it 
came  into  his  mind  that  a  direct  approach  would  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  in  dealing  with  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  He  started  by 
encouraging  the  Foreign  Minister  to  go  straight  to  10,  Down¬ 
ing  Street  where  decisions  were  swiftly  and  easily  reached.4^" 

The  arrangement  must  have  been  quite  appealing  to  Anthony  Eden, 
who  had  long  felt  a  sense  of  frustration  over  the  vacillations 
of  his  Cabinet  colleagues  and  their  reluctance  to  face  the  real¬ 
ity  of  the  threat  from  across  the  Rhine. 4^ 

This  new  system  clearly  could  work  only  so  long  as  the 
two  men  were  of  one  mind,  at  least  on  the  basic  solutions  to 
the  unhappy  international  situation  currently  brewing.  There 
were  signs  that  this  was  no  longer  true.  Up  to  this  point 
both  had  been  aware  (to  a  much  greater  degree  than  any  of  the 
other  senior  Cabinet  members)  of  the  need  to  strengthen  British 
armaments  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  of  the  weakness  of  the 
British  position.  The  divergence  of  their  views  developed  on 


40.  Feiling,  op.  cit.,  312.  At  the  time,  Chamberlain 
privately  admitted  the  truth  of  this  statement  ( op . 
cit.,  313);  but  later  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
changed  his  ground  slightly.  Democracy,  he  said, 
wmay  lag  behind  in  time  in  making  its  decisions,  but, 
at  any  rate,  [it]  can  do  what  no  dictator  can  permit 
himself;  democracy  can  afford  to  make  mistakes”. 

332,  H.C.D. ,  March  7,  1938,  col.  1567. 

41.  Kennedy,  "Eden” ,  9. 

42.  See  above  >  U2,  U!?. 
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the  next  step  to  be  taken;  viz «  what  should  be  done  while 
British  armaments  are  brought  to  proper  strength?  And  this 
divergence  did  not  become  clear  until  Chamberlain  took  over 
as  Prime  Minister.  It  had  its  roots  on  Chamberlain's  side  in 
his  belief  in  the  essential  'human  quality'  of  the  dictators 
and  his  lack  of  faith  in  collective  security.  In  fact, after 
Britain  and  France  failed  to  stop  the  successful  conclusion 

A'A 

of  the  Rhineland  coup , he  thought  collective  security  was  dead? 

On  Eden's  side  the  roots  were  in  his  basic  distrust  and  almost 

unreasoned  hatred  of  the  dictators  and  his  supreme  faith  in  the 

ability  of  the  democracies  to  implement  collective  security  in 

the  face  of  a  severe  threat.  There  seems  further  to  have  been 

a  certain  optimistic  feeling  on  the  part  of  Chamberlain  about 

the  possibility  of  avoiding  war  completely,  which  was  not 

shared  by  Eden,  though  this  is  difficult  to  document. 

Democracies  want  peace  and  "short  of  wanton  aggression 

on  their  own  vital  interests  they  will  not  fight",  wrote  an 

44 

American  commentator  in  the  New  York  Times  in  1937.  This  cryp¬ 
tic  statement  expresses  a  principle  which  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  Neville  Chamberlain.  Convinced  as  he  was  that  Germany 


43.  S.I.A. ,  19 38 ( i 1 ) ,  5. 

44.  Simeon  Strunskv,  "Time  Fights  on  the  Side  of  Democracy’,' 
New  York  Times,  (December  26,  1937);  Reprinted  in 
International  Conciliation  Documents  for  1958.,  65. 
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had  certain  legitimate  grievances^  he  not  unnaturally  believed 

that  peace  could  be  brought  with  the  eradication  of  these 

grievances.  This  was  his  philosophy  of  realism.  On  the  one 

hand  he  was  convinced  that  neither  Britain  nor  any  other  power 

could  carry  out  a  successful  foreign  policy  unless  it  was  backed 

46 

by  military  might.  In  the  light  of  Britain's  state  of  ill¬ 
preparedness,  therefore,  he  also  recognized  clearly  that  Germany 
was  becoming  dangerous.47  One  cheap  way  to  redress  the  balance 

was  to  keep  Mussolini  out  of  the  German  dictator’s  clutches  at 

48 

least  until  British  arms  could  safely  stand  up  to  Hitler. 

Chamberlain's  was  thus  to  be  a  two-edged  policy  of  taking  a 

firm  stand  against  Germany  while  at  the  same  time  eliminating 

her  grievances.  Holbom,  a  Danish  historian,  remarked  somewhat 

unkindly,  though  with  some  truth, 

the  theory  that  the  problem  of  national  Socialism  could 
be  solved  by  ‘satiating’  Germany  was  tempting,  particu¬ 
larly  since  it  was  a  solution  at  the  expense  of  countries 
that  most  British  people  tended  to  consider  ‘far-off* 
lands.49 


45.  See  above,  33. 

46.  Veiling,  op.  cit.  ,  312. 

47.  Sencourt,  loc.  cit.,  144. 

48.  "Our  people",  said  Chamberlain,  "see  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  powerful  ally,  and  until  our  armaments  are  com¬ 
pleted,  we  must  adjust  our  foreign  policy  to  our  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  even  bear  with  patience  and  good  humour 
actions  which  we  should  like  to  treat  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  fashion";  Veiling,  op.  cit.,  324. 


49. 


Holborn,  op.  cit.,  152. 
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Chamberlain  was  determined,  however,  that  primary  con¬ 
sideration  was  to  be  given  to  the  first  edge,  that  is,  the 
firm  stand  against  Germany,  which  meant  a  pursuit  of  his 
"break  the  Axis"  policy. ^  Accordingly  he  eagerly  accepted 
Mussolini's  invitation  to  exchange  personal  letters.  That 
Chamberlain  over-reached  the  bounds  of  diplomatic  propriety 
seems  obvious  from  his  confession  that  he  "did  not  show  the 

letter  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  for  I  had  a  feeling  that  he 

51 

would  object  to  it".  After  this  exchange  of  messages  from 

July  27  to  Augrst  2,  there  was  a  marked  tendency  on  Chamberlain's 

part  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  direct  method  of  approach  to 

52 

both  dictators.  He  was  convinced  that  his  experience  had 

taught  him  that  such  approaches,  if  left  to  what  is  called  the 

diplomatic  channel,  "had  a  habit  of  running  into  the  sand; 

53 

intercepted  by  sychophants  and  evil  advisors".  Besides,  he 

felt  that  every  man  had  a  human  side,  even  the  dictators  "and 

it  is  the  side  on  which  they  can  be  approached  with  the  great- 

54 

est  hope  of  successful  issue".  It  was  a  method  to  which  a 
trained  diplomatist  like  Anthony  Eden  could  hardly  be  expected 


50.  Sencourt,  loc .  cit . ,  144. 

51.  Feiling,  op.  cit. ,  330. 

52.  S.I.A. ,  1937 ( i ) ,  363. 

53.  Feiling,  op.  cit.,  326. 

54.  Ibid. ,  324. 
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to  concur. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Prime  Minister  went  more  and  more 
to  his  cronies  of  like  mind,  especially  Sir  Horace  Wilson,  for 
advice  until  eventually  the  German  Charge  d Affaires  in  London 
could  describe  the  permanent  head  of  the  civil  service  as  "one 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  British  Cabinet".55  "This 
impeachment  must  be  admitted",  writes  Felling.  He  asserts, 
however,  that  Chamberlain  was  "too  masterful  a  man  to  look  much 
for  policy  to  others,  but  it  is  true  that  he  valued  the  measur¬ 
ing  of  any  nice  question  by  an  intellect,  the  tranquility  and 

firmness  of  which  he  admired,  and  whose  precision  of  expression 

57 

he  found  congenial".  In  these  circumstances  a  man  of  high 
principle,  such  as  Eden,  could  only  be  a  satisfactory  advisor 

5Q 

so  long  as  he  was  of  like  mind.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  not. 

But  Eden  did  not  forsake  his  ambitions.  Just  as  Chamber- 
lain  sought  advice  from  Sir  Horace  Wilson  and  Lord  Runciman, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  went  to  find  his  own  advisors.  Robert 
Sencourt,  a  very  determined  apologist  for  Seville  Chamberlain 

55.  L.B.  Namier,  Europe  In  Decay,  (London,  1950),  218. 
Actually  of  course,  as  chief  civil  servant,  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

56.  Feiling,  op.  cit.,  327. 

57.  Ibid. 
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See  above,  52 


56 


records  that  Eden  "was  inclined  to  act  on  advice  he  received 

from  friends  highly  critical  of  the  Prime  Minister"  and  they 

59 

were  not  even  Cabinet  members.  Y/inston  Churchill  candidly 

admits  that  he  gave  Eden  advice  on  occasion,  lie  did  so,  for 

example,  on  the  Nyon  conference  and  he  reports  further  that 

60 

Eden  acted  upon  it.  Churchill  denies,  however,  that  there 

was  any  impropriety  in  this  practice.  "Mr.  Eden",  he  said, 

"held  to  the  well-established  precedent  whereby  the  foreign 

Minister  is  accustomed  to  keep  in  contact  with  prominent  polit 

61 

ical  figures  of  the  day  on  all  broad  international  issues". 
Sencourt  uses  Buff  Cooper  as  his  authority  that  Eden  did  not 
discuss  his  policy  with  the  Cabinet  which  remained  unaware 
right  to  the  end  that  there  was  a  rift  between  Chamberlain  and 

cO 

his  Foreign  Secretary.  But  Duff  Cooper  also  records  that 

matters  of  high  policy  were  at  the  time  discussed  and  decided 

by  the  Foreign  Policy  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  which  had  a 

63 

restricted  membership.  This  does  not  necessarily  prove  on 

59.  Sencourt,  loc .  cit.,  145-6. 

60.  The  Gathering  Storm,  245-6.  "You  will  now  have  seen 
the  line  we  have  taken  at  Nyon,  which  in  part  at 
least,  coincides  with  that  suggested  in  your  letter" 
Eden  wrote  late  in  1937. 

61.  Ibid.,  243. 

62.  Sencourt,  loc.  cit.  ,  146.  See  also 
Duff  Cooper,  op .  cit . ,  211. 

63.  Duff  Cooper,  op .  cit . ,  210. 
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the  other  hand  that  Eden  always  made  his  views  known  to  the 
Foreign  Policy  Committee  or  that,  when  he  did,  they  were  warmly 
received.  Kinston  Churchill  clearly  indicates,  however,  that 
the  officials  of  the  Foreign  Office  sided  with  Eden.64  If 
this  is  so,  it  suggests  that  he  went  to  the  very  people  he 
should  have  gone  to  for  advice. 

Regardless  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  involved,  it  seems 

that  each  of  the  two  ministers  now  began  to  pursue  his  own 

policy  as  best  he  could  within  the  loose,  almost  chaotic, 

framework  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  The  diplomatic  world 

was  truly  astounded  by  the  result.  On  the  one  hand,  Lord  Perth 

(the  British  Ambassador  to  Italy)  was  telling  Count  Ciano  that 

Britain  wanted  to  open  negotiations  with  Italy,  while  on  the 

other,  Eden’s  speeches  after  Lyon  had  a  decidedly  anti-Italian 
6  5 

ring.  Clearer  examples  of  this  sort  of  incongruity  will  be 
dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter.  By  the  end  of  1937,  Eden, 
supported  by  his  permanent  advisors,  was  still  clinging  to  his 
line  of  policy.  Chamberlain,  with  increasing  self-confidence, 
pressed  on  independently.  British  foreign  policy  emanated  from 


64.  Churchill,  op.  cit. ,  252. 

65.  Galeazzo  Ciano  (Italian  Foreign  minister,  1936  to  1943), 
Ciano* s  Diary,  1957,  1938.  tr.  by  Andreas  Mayor, 
(London,  1952),  48  and  58.  Hereinafter  cited  as 

Ciano *s  Diary.  See  also  Malcolm  Muggeridge,  Ciano* s 
Diplomatic  Papers,  tr.  by  Stuart  Hood,  (London,  1948), 
158.  Hereinafter  cited  as  C. D.P. 
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two  sources,  one  the  foreign  Office,  and  the  other,  number  10, 

66 

Downing  Street. 


66.  Lennox,  loc.  cit .  ,  702. 


CHAPTER  IV 


EDEN  AND  CHAMBERLAIN: 

BRITAIN’S  TWO  FOREIGN  POLICIES 

Three  important  events  occurred  during  the  autumn  of 
1937.  Each  of  them  serves  to  illustrate  the  growing  divergence 
of  view  and  action  of  what  might  now  be  termed  England’s  two 
Foreign  Ministers.  The  first  event  was  the  Nyon  conference  in 
September  at  which  Eden  gained  the  greatest  success  for  his 
collective  security  principles.  Next  came  the  Brussels  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Far  Eastern  situation.  It  was  another  test  of 
Eden's  hopes  for  collective  security  and  ended  with  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Chamberlain’s  pessimistic  views  on  that  subject.  Fin¬ 
ally,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the  Brussels  conference 
which  had  opened  November  3,  there  occurred  the  Halifax  visit 
to  Germany  whereby  Chamberlain  started  his  direct  contact  with 
Hitler  that  was  soon  to  lead  him  along  the  path  of  appeasement. 

The  Nyon  conference  was  an  extension  of  the  Non-Inter¬ 
vention  committee  activity  in  a  special  sphere  and  by  extra¬ 
ordinary  means.  Throughout  August  and  into  September,  piratical 
submarine  attacks  had  been  made  on  British,  French  and  Russian 
shipping  resulting  in  the  loss  of  several  ships  by  each  power. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  they  were  Italian  submarines.'1' 


1.  S.I.A. »  1937 ( ii  }  ,  343-3. 
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Again  acting  upon  the  initiative  of  a  .trench  suggestion^ 
Anthony  Bden  organized  a  special  conference  to  start  September 
10  at  Nyon,  the  site  being  chosen  for  its  proximity  to  Geneva 
where  the  eighteenth  session  of  the  League  Assembly  was  due  to 
open  September  13.  Britain  and  France  sent  Invitations  to  all 
interested  powers  except  Spain.3  The  Soviet  union  feared  that 
if  the  Fascist  powers  were  present,  one  of  the  objects  of 
taking  the  discussion  of  the  submarine  menace  away  from  the 
Non-Intervention  Committee  would  be  defeated.  Accordingly,  a 
Soviet  note,  timed  to  arrive  simultaneously  with  the  Anglo- 
French  invitation  to  the  conference,  was  sent  to  Mussolini 
charging  Italian  complicity  in  the  submarine  piracy.  The  note 
had  its  desired  effect,  for  the  Italians  boycotted  the  confer- 

4 

ence,  and  with  them  went  Albania.  Germany,  too,  declined  to 
participate . 

In  three  days  the  conference  concluded  its  business  and 
set  up  an  Anglo-French  naval  patrol  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
purpose  was  to  find  and  sink  any  submarines  found  attacking 


2.  The  French  had  also  suggested  the  organization  of  the 
Non-Intervention  Committee.  See  above,  48. 

3.  They  numbered  ten  in  all;  Germany,  Italy,  Greece, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Jugoslavia,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Albania, 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria. 

4.  S.I.A.,  1937 (ii),  345-6. 
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merchant  vessels  or  in  the  vicinity  of  such  an  attack.  The 

effect  was  immediate,  for  illicit  submarine  activity  promptly 
5 

ceased. 

"We  have  had  a  great  success  at  Nyon  [Chamberlain  wrote], 
but  at  the  expense  of  Anglo-Ital ian  relations  ....  They 
made  the  Russian  note  a  pretext  for  abstention  as  the 
Russians  meant  they  should,  and  now  with  intense  chagrin 
they  see  collaboration  between  the  British  and  French 
fleets,  of  a  kind  never  known  before  ....  (  It  would  be 
amusing,  if  it  were  not  also  so  dangerous”^ 

"The  bold  path  is  the  path  of  safety”  had  been  Church¬ 
ill’s  philosophical  advice  to  Eden  on  the  eve  of  the  Nyon 

7 

conference.  The  remark  was  the  conclusion  to  a  lengthy  letter 

giving  Churchill’s  and  Lloyd  George’s  views  on  what  should  be 

done  at  the  conference.  Several  days  later  Eden  replied,  ”You 

will  by  now  have  seen  the  line  which  we  have  taken  at  Nyon, 

which,  in  part  at  least,  coincides  with  that  suggested  in  your 
8 

letter”.  He  was  guilty  of  some  understatement  here  for  the 
Nyon  conference  adopted  proposals  which  corresponded  closely  to 
Churchill’s  suggestions  except  that  instead  of  marking  out 
commercial  sea  lanes  into  which  submarines  should  not  enter,  as 
Churchill  had  suggested  to  Eden,  the  conference  simply  voted  to 


5.  S.I.A. ,  1937(ii),  346-50. 

6.  Feiling,  op.  cit.,  331. 

7.  Churchill,  op .  cit .  ,  246. 
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sink  any  submarine  engaged  in  hostile  activity  against  neutral 
9 

shipping.  The  difference  was  hardly  significant.  Churchill 
was  satisfied  and  he  congratulated  Eden,  remarking  shrewdly  that 
"it  is  only  rarely  that  an  opportunity  comes  when  stern  and 
effective  measures  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  evil-doer 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  war"."1*0 

The  Foreign  Secretary  felt  the  same  way,  suggesting  that 
Mussolini  would  now  have  to  pay  the  penalty  for  overstepping 
the  limits. ^  He  also  took  the  opportunity  to  issue  a  few  pub¬ 
lic  jibes  at  the  expense  of  the  Italian  dictator  he  so  passion¬ 
ately  hated.  Speaking  of  "the  piratical  affairs  of  that  sea 
which  the  Italians  call  Mare  Nostrum" ,  he  told  the  world  from 
Geneva  that  a  police  force  had  been  brought  into  being  to  deal 

with  this  "ganster  terror  of  the  seas"  conducted  by  a  "masked 

12 

highwayman  who  does  not  stop  short  of  even  murder". 

"The  English  have  their  minds  in  the  seats  of  their 

15 

trousers"  was  Mussolini’s  sarcastic  rejoinder.  This  was  only 
another  in  a  series  of  insolent  and  offensive  remarks  about 
bleating  democracies  and  England  in  particular  with  which  Mus- 

9.  See  Churchill,  op.  cit. ,  245-6  and  S.I.A.  1937 (ii), 
348-49 . 

10.  Churchill,  op.  cit . ,  247. 

11.  He  wrote  this  in  a  letter  to  Churchill,  op.  cit.,  248. 

12.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit . ,  150. 

.  Piano’s  Diary.  13. 
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solini  and  the  Italian  press  had  been  needling  Eden.14 

"But  Anthony  should  never  have  been  provoked  into  a 
retort  which  throws  Germany  and  Italy  together  in 
self-defence  [said  Chamberlain]  ,  when  our  policy 
is  so  obviously  to  try  and  divide  them:*15 

The  Prime  Minister’s  policy  was  apparently  different  from  that 
of  Eden  in  whose  opinion  "the  really  important  political  fact 
is  that  we  have  emphasized  that  co-operation  between  Britain 
and  France  can  be  effective".16 

Now  the  galled  Italian  newspapers  vented  their  annoy¬ 
ance  upon  Eden  himself.  "Yfe  seem  to  be  back  in  the  days  of 

Baldwin",  remarked  one  newspaper,  "when  Eden  was  supreme  master 

17 

of  foreign  policy".  An  official  policy  of  unfriendliness  to- 

toward  Great  Britain  thus  began  to  take  the  form  of  a  pointed 

18 

discrimination  between  Eden  and  Chamberlain.  The  situation 
got  worse  as  Eden  began  insisting  that  resumption  of  Anglo- 
Italian  conversations,  which  had  been  pending  since  the  end  of 
July,  would  have  to  be  preceded  by  a  lessening  of  Italian  in- 


14.  Ciano’s  Diary,  passim. 

15.  Feiling,  op.  cit.,  332. 

16.  Churchill,  op.  cit..  246. 

17.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit . ,  150. 

18.  S.I.A. ,  1937 ( i ) ,  346.  See  also  Documents  on  German 
Foreign  Policy  1918-1945,  Series  D  (1937-1945)  Vol.I. , 
(K.IvI.  Stationery  Office,  London,  1949),  52.  This 
volume  will  be  hereinafter  cited  as  D.  Ger.  F.P. 
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spired  anti-British  propaganda  in  the  Arab  coun tries. ^  By 
contrast  and  in  line  with  his  ’split  the  axis  policy’,  Chamber- 
lain  made  some  very  conciliatory  speeches.  Naturally,  Eden 
was  rather  maligned  in  the  Italian  press  while  Chamberlain 
received  a  "very  good  press".  In  reporting  on  this  situation 
on  December  23,  the  Rome  correspondent  of  The  Daily  Telegraph 
observed  somewhat  blandly  that 

"all  the  Newspapers  in  Italy  cling  to  the  delusion  that 
the  Foreign  Secretary’s  policy  is  something  apart  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  that  the 
Prime  Minister  disapproves  of  it’.' 

The  report  was  not  given  a  second  thought  in  Britain,  if  we 

may  accept  Professor  Toynbee’s  account.  It  seemed  fantastic 

to  think  there  could  be  any  truth  in  the  Italian  diatribe. 

Captured  German  documents  have  shed  considerably  more 
light  on  this  whole  matter  of  press  warfare.  They  show  how 
Chamberlain  put  pressure  on  the  Nazi-Fascist  press  to  ease  up 


19.  A  Pan-Arab  Congress  was  held  at  Bludanin,  Syria  from 
September  8  to  10  as  a  counter-blast  to  the  Zionist 
Congress  held  in  the  previous  month.  It  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  proclaiming  Palestine  to  be  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  Arab  territories,  and  making  British 
agreement  to  this  policy  a  condition  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  friendly  relations  between  the  Arab  peoples 
and  the  British  Empire.  In  a  short  time,  anti-Zion¬ 
ist  manifestos  —  originating  perhaps  in  Rome  -- 
were  issued  from  Libya  and  Ethiopia.  These  in  turn 
were  followed  by  an  irksome  Italian  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign  directed  against  British  (and  French)  actions 
in  their  League  mandates  in  the  Arab  world.  S. I .A. , 
1937(i),  552~ff. 


20. 


S.I.A. ,  1937 ( i ) ,  346.  Italics  are  mine. 
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on  Eden.  Describing  their  attempt  to  present  Eden  in  opposition 
to  him  as  "politically  unwise",  Chamberlain  went  on  to  remind 
the  German  Government  of 

a  pre-war  episode,  when  —  apparently  at  the  instigation 
of  Prince  Lichnowsky  —  a  Guildhall  address  by  Lloyd 
George  had  been  used  to  indicate  to  the  German  public 
that  it  could  infer  the  existence  of  opposition  between 
Lloyd  George  and  Prime  Minister  Asquith.  At  that  time, 
Asquith  had  felt  called  upon  to  state  publicly  that 
the  Cabinet  was  in  complete  agreement  with  Lloyd  George’s 
statements  ....  If  the  German  press  continued  to  attempt 
to  demonstrate  opposition  between  Eden  and  Chamberlain, 
this  would  of  necessity  cause  Eden  to  be  supported  by 
Chamberlain  in  the  same  manner  as  Lloyd  George  had  been 
supported  by  Asquith.  Such  a  statement  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  which,  in  the  interest  of  Gerrnan-Bri tish  rela¬ 
tions,  was  not  desired  by  Chamberlain,  might  possibly 
have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  those  relations. 

A  test  of  Anthony  Eden’s  principle  of  collective  secur¬ 
ity  was  made  at  the  Brussels  conference  on  the  Ear  East  from 
November  3  to  24.  When  Japan  seized  Manchuria  in  1931,  the 
League  of  Nations  had  failed  to  check  the  aggression.  It  suf¬ 
fered  failure  again  in  Abyssinia.  Germany  and  Japan  had  now 
also  withdrawn  from  the  ^eague.  With  the  fresh  outbreak  of 

i* 

hostilities  in  1937,  there  was  considerable  scepticism  that 
League  action  would  be  effective.  Belgium  was  asked,  therefore, 
to  convene  a  conference  of  the  Washington  Powers  at  Brussels  in 
the  hope  that  direct  inclusion  of  the  Dnited  States  in  the 


D.  Ger.  E.P.,  53.  Just  how  Chamberlain  pictured  the 
ideal  Anglo-German  relations  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
discussion  of  the  Halifax  talk  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 
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deliberation  would  ensure  their  active  collaboration  in  the 
enforcement  of  respect  for  international  obligations.22 

Four  weeks  before  the  conference  opened,  President 
Roosevelt  sent  up  a  ballon  d’essai20  in  the  strongly  isolation¬ 
ist  Mid-West.  This  was  his  famour  "Quarantine  Speech"  at 
Chicago  on  October  5,  in  which  he  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  what 
was  likely  to  ensue  from  "the  present  reign  of  terror  and  inter¬ 
national  lawlessness".  Pointing  out  that  only  ten  per  cent  of 
the  world’s  population  "is  jeopardizing  the  peace  and  security" 
of  the  remaining  ninety  per  cent,  he  expressed  his  solution  in 


his  famous  metaphor. 

It  seems  [he  said]  to  be  unfortunately  true  that  the 
epidemic  of  world  lawlessness  is  spreading.  When  an 
epidemic  of  physical  disease  starts  to  spread,  the 
community  approves,  and  joins  in,  a  quarantine  of  the 
patients  in  order  to  protect  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity  against  the  spread  of  the  disease.^4 

The  American  President  was  understood  to  be  clearly  suggesting 

25 

economic  sanctions  to  force  Japan  to  come  to  heel. 


22.  3,1. A. ,  1937 ( i ) ,  257. 

23.  Sumner  Welles,  Time  For  Decision,  (New  York,  1944), 
63-65,  says  that  Roosevelt  had  a  great  scheme  for 
U.S .  participation  in  collective  security  for  world 
peace,  but  the  reaction  to  the  Chicago  speech  forced 
him  to  abandon  it  at  least  temporarily.  U.S.  inter¬ 
vention  is  further  discussed  in  this  chapter  and  in 
Chapter  V . 

24.  S.I.A. ,  19 37 ( i ) ,  274. 

25.  Langer ,  William  L.  and  Gleason,  S.  Fverett,  The  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  Isolation,  (New  York,  1952),  18,  relate  that 
"the  President  decided  on  his  own  to  go  far  beyond  wnat 
had  been  submitted  to  him"  by  his  advisors.  See  below, 
71  n  41 . 
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Immediately  hopes  at  Geneva  ran  high  that  something 
decisive  might  be  accomplished  at  the  forthcoming  Brussels 
Conference  and  Chamberlain  publicly  welcomed  this  "clarion 
call  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic".  Speaking  to  a 
Conservative  conference  in  Scarborough  on  October  8,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  profound  relief  that  the  "most  powerful  country  in  the 
world"  was  now  finally  shedding  its  "frankly  isolationist 
policy  •  The  British  Prime  Minister  pledged  his  Government’s 
"whole-hearted  support"  to  Roosevelt’s  "call  for  a  concerted 
effort  in  the  cause  of  peace". Privately,  however,  Chamber- 
lain  expressed  a  much  different  attitude. 

"I  read  Roosevelt’s  speech  with  mixed  feelings  £he  wrote 
to  one  of  his  two  sisters  in  his  weekly  and  alternate 
letter  to  them}  ....  Seeing  that  patients  suffering 
from  epidemic  diseases  do  not  usually  go  about  fully 
armed,  [I  findj  something  lacking  in  his  analogy  .... 

When  I  asked  tthe]  U.S.A.  to  make  a  joint  demarche 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  dispute,  they  refused^7 


26.  D.I.A. ,  1937,  49. 

27.  Chamberlain  became  Prime  Minister  just  before  the 
Japanese  Army  marched  into  China.  After  wading 
through  "a  stack  of  notes”  from  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  which  "set  forth  a  creed  for  all  the  world,"  he 
replied  with  a  Note  giving  his  own  position.  "Britain” 
he  said,  "because  it  was  unaided,  wished  to  avoid 
trouble  in  Europe  and  the  Par  East  at  one  and  the  same 
time”.  He  asked  the  American  Government  therefore, 
"should  not  an  effort  be  made  to  reach  an  accord  with 
Japan”?  (Herbert  Peis,  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbour, 
(Princeton,  1950),  8.)  In  a  formal  Note  of  "ponderous 
precision",  the  State  Department  replied  in  effect 
that  such  an  accord  "was  against  both  our  grain  and 
our  wishes",  said  Peis. 


■'Si  .  , 
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Or  again,  and  here  Chamberlain  was,  in  the  words  of  his 
biographer  “too  narrowly  final": 

"it  is  always  best  and  safest  to  count  on  nothing  from 
the  Americans  but  words  1*28 

Accordingly,  the  Prime  Minister  toned  down  the  British 

enthusiasm  with  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  October  21, 
29 

1937.  Suggesting  that  an  economic  boycott  might  invite 
"counter  action"  by  Japan,  he  asked  the  House  to  bear  in  mind 
that  "you  must  be  assured  before  hand  of  sufficient  force  to 
enable  you  to  overwhelm  it".  Then  he  added  that  Britain  could 
not  be  the  country  to  lead  in  the  application  of  that  force 
and  suggested  that  if  it  came  from  anybody  it  would  have  to  come 
from  the  United  States.  He  ended  finally  by  refuting  the  not¬ 
ion  that  Britain  would  go  to  the  Brussels  conference  to  talk 
about  economic  sanctions,  economic  pressure  and  force.  "We  are 
here  to  make  peace,  not  here  to  extend  the  conflict?  he  insist¬ 
ed. 

This  was  quite  in  line  with  the  modified  American  atti¬ 
tude.  In  a  "fireside  chat"  to  the  Nation  over  the  radio  on 
October  12  (one  week  after  the  Quarantine  Speech)  the  President 

yielded  to  pressure  from  his  advisors,  especially  Secretary  of 
30 

State  Hull,  and  decided  not  to  press  for  a  policy  of  col- 


28.  Feiling,  op.  cit.  ,  325. 

29.  327,  K.C.D. ,  October  21,  1937,  coll.  173-4. 


30.  Langer  and  Gleason,  op .  cit .  ,  19. 
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lective  action.  Avoiding  any  mention  of  concerted  action,  he 
told  his  listeners  that  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  Brussels 
conference  would  be  solely  mediation.31  Roosevelt  had  accept¬ 
ed  the  verdict  of  his  countrymen  on  United  States  intervention 
in  World  affairs,  for  the  time  being  at  least.  Though  his 
Chicago  speech  of  a  week  before  had  been  welcomed  by  a  minor¬ 
ity  in  America,  there  was  a  widespread  public  outcry  against 
32 

it.  A  telegraphic  poll  conducted  by  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
for  example,  showed  five  out  of  seven  Congressmen  to  be  against 
either  sanctions  or  active  intervention. 33 

Eden  was  not  prepared  to  let  the  Americans  off  so  light¬ 
ly,  however.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  soft-pedalling  of  ef¬ 
fective  measures,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  sent  a  note  to 
the  bewildered  American  diplomatists  placing  squarely  on 
United  States1  shoulders  the  responsibility  for  leading  the 
World  at  the  forthcoming  Brussels  conference.  Neither  watch¬ 
ful  waiting  nor  moral  condemnation  would  have  any  effect, 

Eden’s  analysis  began.  The  extension  of  active  aid  to  China 
and  the  disruption  of  Japanese  economic  life  might  be  effective 
but  these  measures  would  be  hard  and  dangerous.  They  could  not 


31.  S.I.A. ,  1937 ( i ) ,  276. 

32.  Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit . ,  19. 

33.  S.I.A. ,  1937 ( i ) ,  276. 
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be  effective  at  once,  Eden  continued.  Japan  might  blockade 

China  or  even  attack  countries  applying  pressure.  Therefore, 

he  concluded,  before  entering  on  this  course  countries  would 

want  mutual  assurances  that  they  would  come  to  each  other’s 

defense.  This  would  not  only  give  them  needed  protection,  but 

be  a  sign  of  joint  strength  that  might  cause  Japan  to  yield.34 

At  home,  Eden  proclaimed  that  the  British  delegation 

would  "co-operate  heartily  with  those  who  go  there  to  work  in 

the  spirit  of  President  Roosevelt’s  declaration”.  "  As  the 

opening  day  of  the  conference  neared,  Eden,  more  cautiously, 

but  still  not  without  some  hope,  held  Britain’s  policy  to  be 

that  of  going  "as  far  as  the  United  States  in  full  accord  with 

3  6 

them,  not  rushing  ahead  and  not  being  left  behind”. 

But  the  State  Department  refused  to  be  drawn  in.  Ambas- 

sador-at- Large  Norman  Davis,  finally  left  for  the  meeting  with 

President  Roosevelt’s  specific  instructions  to  mobilize  the 

moral  force  of  the  nations  who  wished  peace,  but  while  so 

doing,  to  ”observe  closely  the  trend  of  public  opinion  in  the 

37 

United  States  [and]  to  take  full  account  of  it". 


34.  Feis,  op.  cit. ,  14. 

35.  D. I.A. ,  1937,  51. 

36.  S.I.A.  ,  1937(i),  277. 

37.  Feis.  op.  cit.,  14.  Feis  says  that  Davis  was  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  his  part  though  he  did  not  forget  this 
"advice” . 


-  U  - 


Eden  hopefully  repeated  to  Davis  his  earlier  assurance 

that  Britain  would  go  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  United  States 

08 

was  ready  to  go.  The  French  refused  to  do  anything  and  one 
by  one  the  other  nations  begged  off  with  the  exception  of 
Soviet  Russia  whose  "purposes  were  suspect"  in  any  event.39 
Davis  had  to  report  that  the  other  nations  would  only  act  if 
the  United  States  would  give  the  lead;  and  this  the  American 
Government  would  not  do  while  there  was  such  widespread  re¬ 
luctance  in  the  United  States  to  foreign  entanglement.  The 

40 

conference  was  dragged  out  to  November  24  but  to  no  avail. 

The  movement  towards  international  co-operation,  de¬ 
veloped  under  the  personal  aegis  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his 

41 

Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Bull,  had  collapsed.  Campbell- 
Johnson  says  pictures  of  those  days  show  Eden  dejected  and 
disillusioned. 

For  Eden  [says  his  biographer]  the  Conference  was  from 
every  point  of  view  a  serious  personal  reverse.  In 
particular,  it  peeled  the  skin  off  Anglo-American  colla¬ 
boration,  and  Eden  was  heavily  committed  to  selling  its 
advantages  to  the  Cabinet. 


38.  Feis,  op.  cit.,  15. 

39.  Ibid.  40.  Ibid. 

41.  S.I.A.,  1937(i),  258.  Roosevelt  with  his  "daring 

improvization" ,  in  his  quarantine  speech,  had  gone 
beyond  Hull’s  advice.  In  his  ...emoirs,  Hull  estimated 
that  this  mistake  "had  set  back  the  campaign  for 
collective  action  at  least  six  months".  (Danger  and 
Gleason,  op.  cit . ,  19.) 


42 


Campbell- Johnson ,  op .  cit.,  152. 
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Once  again  there  were  reports,  this  time  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press,  that  Eden  had  actually  offered  his  resignation  to 
Chamberlain  before  leaving  for  the  conference,  and  that  he  was 
persuaded  to  retract  it  only  after  intense  pressure.43  It  is 
difficult  to  evaluate  such  a  statement  in  the  light  of  informa¬ 
tion  nowr  available.  Veiling  mentions  the  incident  nowhere  in 
his  book,  and  few  others  are  in  a  position  to  know.  Taking 
account  of  Eden's  great  determination  to  win  American  participa¬ 
tion  in  collective  security,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  however, 
that  he  would  have  wished  to  entrust  even  the  unpromising 
negotiations  to  any  successor  whom  Chamberlain  might  have 
appointed.  And  while  it  may  be  true  as  Campbell- Johnson  says, 
that  the  conference  resulted  in  "a  serious  political  reverse" 
for  him,  one  may  question  whether  Eden  was  daunted  by  the 
reverse  in  his  determination  to  win  active  American  support. 

Very  shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  Brussels  meeting  he 
picked  out  "the  fact  that  we  are  constantly  and  daily  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States"  as  the  only 
important  aspect  of  the  Far  Eastern  situation  "which  one  can 
view  with  satisfaction".44 

The  Halifax  visit  to  Hitler  in  November,  1937  was 


43.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit.  ,  152. 

44.  330,  H.C.D. ,  December  21,  1937,  col.  1886. 
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Chamberlain’s  first  experience  in  direct  diplomacy  with  the 
German  dictator.  Lord  Halifax  was  invited  to  Berlin  by  Hermann 
GBring  to  attend  the  great  hunting  exhibition  the  latter  had 
organized  as  Chief  Game  Warden  of  the  Reich.  Halifax  was  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  and  at  the  same  time  Master  of  Fox¬ 
hounds.  Nevile  Henderson,  British  Ambassador  to  Berlin  in  that 
period,  records  that  the  Lord  President’s  status  as  Master  of 
Foxhounds  was  carefully  stressed  and  the  visit  was  described 
as  entirely  private  and  unofficial,  ”in  order  to  avoid  excit¬ 
ing  exaggerated  hopes  in  some  quarters  and  apprehensions  in 
45 

others”.  Nevertheless,  Halifax’  visit  was  the  culmination 

of  more  than  four  months  of  hopeful  manoeuvring  on  the  part  of 

Henderson,  who  was  Chamberlain’s  personally  chosen  represent- 

46 

ative  to  Unter  den  linden. 

Winston  Churchill  suggests  that  Eden  was  annoyed  when 

47 

Halifax  first  mentioned  the  invitation  to  go  to  Berlin. 
Wheeler-Bennett  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  Foreign 

i 


45. 


46. 


Sir  Nevile  nenderson,  The  Failure  of  a  ..-ission, 
(Toronto, 19 40) ,  94. 

Account  given  in  ibid.,  62-75  et  passim.  Writing  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  in  January,  1946,  A.L.  Kennedy, 
criticizes  the  choice  of  nenderson  for  the  post, 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  ill-health  and  a  defect  m 
personality  which  caused  him  always  to  seek  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  Loc .  c it . ,  8-9. 


47. 


Churchill,  op .  c i t . ,  249. 


. 


' 


Secretary  was  willing  enough  to  sanction  the  visit  in  hopes 

that  something  might  be  gained  in  the  way  of  showing  that 

J  48 

Britain  retained  an  interest  in  the  future  of  Eastern  Europe. 

It  soon  proved,  however,  that  Hitler  was  not  even  going  to 
come  to  Berlin  to  meet  the  distinguished  visitor,  but  planned 
instead  to  force  him  to  come  to  the  Ftthrer’s  holiday  haunts 
in  Bavaria,  't/hen  Eden  saw  the  German  dictator  indulge  so 
freely  in  the  Oriental  game  concerned  with  the  matter  of  "face" 
he  felt  that  the  value  of  the  meeting  became  more  doubtful 
besides  being  an  undignified  undertaking  for  a  British  envoy. 

He  therefore  counselled  against  the  meeting  as  being  hardly 
worth  while  under  such  circumstances.  Sweeping  aside  these 
objections  as  matters  of  "diplomatic  punctillio",  the  British 
Prime  Minister  urged  the  conclusion  of  the  arrangements  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  of  the  lack  of  success  which  had  continually 

50 

dogged  Foreign  Office  attempts  at  more  successful  relations. 

Lord  Halifax  left  for  Berlin  then,  with  the  knowledge, 
but  not  the  approval, of  Anthony  Eden.  He  met  Hitler  at 
Berchtesgaden  on  November  19.  It  is  known  from  the  German 
report  that  the  whole  range  of  Anglo-German  relations  was 

48.  Wheeler-Bennett ,  op.  cit.  ,  17. 

49 .  Ibid. ,  18 • 
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Feiling,  op.  cit. ,  332. 
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touched  upon. 

Though  temperamentally,  the  two  men  could  hardly  have 
been  more  different,  they  were  well-matched  debaters.  7/hen 
Hitler  started  to  bemoan  the  difficulties  inherent  in  trans¬ 
acting  business  with  democracies,  Halifax  quickly  replied  that 
iT  sny  agreement  between  Britain  and  Germany  had  to  wait  until 

Britain  was  no  longer  a  democracy,  he  might  as  well  have  stay- 
52 

ed  at  home.  Halifax  then  testily  broached  several  delicate 
questions  including  colonies  and  Eastern  Burope.  On  the  latter 
topic  he  even  told  Hitler  that  Britain  would  allow  territorial 
and  other  changes  if  they  were  brought  about  by  peaceful  means. 
...asking  his  ambition  for  Lebsnsraum  behind  a  display  of  moder¬ 
ation  and  reason,  the  Ftthrer  disclaimed  all  intentions  of 
using  force  to  bring  about  changes  and  even  suggested  that  as 
long  as  "present  treaties"  and  arrangements  were  upheld,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  any  changes. 


51.  The  German  account  of  the  nalifax-Hitler  talks  has 
been  published  in  Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy, 
55-67.  The  Reports  made  by  Halifax  to  the  Foreign 
Office  and  to  ohamberlain  have  not  been  published 
and  must  await  the  completion  of  the  Documents  in 
British  Foreign  Policy.  1919-59.  series  II. 

52.  D.  Ger .  F.P  .  ,  59-61. 

53.  It  must  be  noted  that  two  weeks  previous  to  this  con¬ 
versation,  Hitler  held  a  secret  conclave  with  his  im¬ 
mediate  advisors  in  which  he  outlined  the  pattern  of 
aggression  required  to  give  Germany  her  necessary 
Lebensraum  or  "living  space".  This  will  be  further 
discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 
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The  meeting  was  really  not  very  successful  from  the 
point  of  view  of  assuring  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Halifax 
"carried  away  the  impression  that  Hitler  would  not  be  an  easy 
person  to  deal  with  and  that  he  would  not  keep  any  promise  he 
had  made".  We  do  not  know  if  the  Lord  President  included 
this  evaluation  in  his  report  to  Chamberlain.  If  he  did,  then 
Neville  Chamberlain’s  conclusions  as  to  the  prospect  of  peace¬ 
ful  change  must  have  been  taken  from  thin  air.  It  is  instruct¬ 


ive  to  quote  at  length. 

"The  German  visit  t said  Chamberlain]  was  from  my  point  of 
view  a  great  success,  because  it  achieved  its  object, 
that  of  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  discuss  with  Germany  the  practical  questions  involved 
in  a  European  settlement  ....  Both  Hitler  and  GBring 
said  separately  and  emphatically  that  they  had  no  desire 
or  intention  of  making  war,  and  I  think  we  may  take  this 
as  correct,  at  any  rate  for  the  present.  Of  course  they 
want  to  dominate  Eastern  Europe;  they  want  as  close  a 
union  with  Austria  as  they  can  get  without  incorporating 
her  into  the  Reich,  and  they  want  much  the  same  things 
from  the  Sudetende-qtsohe  as  we  did  f ran  the  Uitlanders 
in  the  Transvaal. 

They  want  Togoland  and  the  Kameruns.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  where  they  stand  about  S.W.  Africa;  but  they  do  not 
insist  on  Tanganyika,  if  they  can  be  given  some  reason¬ 
ably  equivalent  territory  on  the  West  Coast,  possibly 
carved  out  of  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Angola.  I  think 
they  would  be  prepared  to  come  back  to  the  League  if  it 
were  shorn  of  its  compulsory  powers,  now  clearly  shown 
to  be  ineffective,  and  though  Hitler  was  rather  non- 
comittal  about  disarmament,  he  did  declare  himself  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  bombing  aeroplanes. 

Now  here  it  seems  to  me  [Chamberlain  concluded]  is 
a  fair  basis  of  discussion;  though  no  doubt  all  these 
points  bristle  with  difficulties.  But  I  don't  see 


54.  Wheeler-Bennett ,  op.  cit . ,  21. 
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why  we  shouldn't  say  to  Germany,  'give  us  satisfactory 
assurances  that  you  won't  use  force  to  deal  with  the 
Austrians  and  Czechoslovakians,  and  we  will  give  you 
similar  assurances  that  we  won't  use  force  to  prevent 
the  chaises  you  want,  if  you  can  get  them  by  peaceful 
means.' 

The  simplicity  of  the  British  Prime  Minister’s  approach 

is  incredible.  Wheeler -Bennett  suggests  that  his  credulity 

would  not  have  done  him  credit  in  an  ordinary  friendly  poker 
56 

game.  In  order  to  understand  why  Chamberlain  was  so  eager 

to  make  a  business  deal  with  Hitler,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 

that  he  spent  the  best  part  of  his  working  life,  not  in  politics, 

but  in  doing  business  in  the  commercial  sense.  ''He  took  it  for 

granted  that  methods  which  in  his  personal  business  experience, 

had  proved  fruitful  in  dealing  with  other  businessmen  would 

serve  him  equally  well  in  the  international  arena  in  a  gladi- 

57 

torial  encounter  there  with  Hitler". 

Of  course,  neither  Neville  Chamberlain  nor  anyone  else 
could  have  known  what  the  German  Ftlhrer's  real  plans  were. 
Hitler's  incredible  plan  for  World  dominion  had  been  laid  down 
on  November  5  in  a  secret  conclave  with  his  top  military  and 
political  advisors.  He  meant  it  to  be  his  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  and  it  has  come  to  light  through  the  famous  Hossbach 


55.  Feiling,  op.  cit.,  333. 

56.  Wheeler-Bennett ,  op.  cit .  ,  16. 

57.  S.I.A.,  1938( ii ) ,  4  n  3. 
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memorandum.  The  aim  of  Germany  was  to  make  secure  and  to 
preserve  the  racial  community  f  Volksmasse  ]  and  to  enlarge  it, 
Hitler  had  said.  The  basic  food  position  in  Europe  made 
autarchy  untenable  and  participation  in  world  economy  was  no 
answer  either  since  there  was  a  pronounced  military  weakness 
in  those  states  which  depended  for  their  existence  on  foreign 
trade.  It  was  therefore  a  question  of  space  —  the  black  soil 
region  of  the  Ukraine,  especially.  Germany's  problem  could 
thus  be  solved  only  by  force,  Hitler  insisted,  and  if  this 
precipitated  a  general  European  war  then  it  must  be  considered 
a  risk  worth  taking.  Hitler  had  in  mind  three  considerations 
in  deciding  the  best  time  to  start  a  war:  (lj  War  must  come 
by  1943-45,  because  that  was  the  outer  limit  at  which  Germany 
could  have  military  superiority  and  still  not  suffer  from  ob¬ 
solescence  of  her  military  machines;  (2)  Internal  strife  in 
France  might  bring  the  possibility  of  a  successful  campaign 
for  Lebensraum  much  earlier,  because  the  French  Army  would  be 
absorbed  in  the  strife;  (3)  France  might  become  embroiled  in 
a  war  with  Italy  so  that  she  could  not  "proceed"  against  Ger¬ 
many.  In  each  case,  the  Ftihrer  outlined  a  plan  of  action  to 
seize  the  right  opportunity  "whenever  it  occurs"  and  that 


58.  Colonel  Hossbach  was  Hitler's  adjutant,  ne  made  a 
note  on  the  meeting  at  Hitler's  request  and  it  was 
made  public  at  the  Nuremburg  trials.  The  Hossbach 
memorandum  is  reprinted  in  D.  Ger.  F.P.  Series  D(i), 
29-39. 
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might  be,  thought  Hitler,  eyeing  the  current  difficulties  in 
the  Mediterranean,  during  1938.  And  in  the  event  of  any  cam¬ 
paign,  the  German  flank  must  be  protected,  Hitler  said,  and 

by 

this  should  be  done^sub Jecting  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Thus  by  ironical  circumstances,  at  the  same  time  that 
Chamberlain  had  determined  to  sacrifice  the  two  small  states 
as  the  price  of  appeasement,  Hitler  had  set  them  as  his  open¬ 
ing  targets  in  his  irrevocable  campaign  for  Lebensraum  at  the 
expense  of  his  land-rich  Eastern  neighbors. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Halifax  visit,  the  British 
Prime  minister  decided  to  consult  with  his  French  colleagues  on 
the  future  course  to  be  taken.  The  French  it  seems  were  anxious 
for  negotiations  to  ease  the  tension  on  their  immediate  frontier 
because  their  country  was  in  dire  straits  due  to  strikes  and 
slowdowns,  fascist  conspiracies  and  the  usual  Government  crises. 
Feiling  suggests  that  the  French  Ministers,  Chautemps  and 
Delbos,  evinced  a  preference  for  starting  with  Germany  in  mak¬ 
ing  approaches  to  the  dictators  for  a  ’'general  peaceful  settle- 
ment”.  Chamberlain  on  the  other  hand  preferred  at  this  point 


59.  'The  ultimate  objective  which  we  have  in  view  is  what 

is  described  as  a  general  settlement”,  Chamberlain  told 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Erench 
meeting  (November  28  to  30).  See  S . I . A. ,  19o7(i),  34. 
This  was  the  basis  for  discussion  at  the  Anglo-French 
meeting  and  remained  Chamberlain’s  yardstick  of 
foreign  oolicy  for  about  sixteen  months  thereafter. 
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to  give  priority  to  conversations  with  Italy  and  to  bring  some 

pressure  to  bear  on  Germany  from  the  rear.  Subject  to  their 

being  kept  informed,  the  French  finally  agreed  to  British 

60 

negotiation  with  Borne. 

Eden  was  present  at  the  conference,  but  it  is  not  clear 
what  part  he  played  in  the  discussions.  It  would  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  have  been  an  opportune  time  to  speak  of  collective 
security.  Shortly  after  the  Anglo-French  meeting,  Eden  started 
talks  with  Italian  Ambassador  Count  Dino  Grandi.  No  progress 
was  made  chiefly  because  Eden  insisted  on  a  slackening  of 
Italian  propaganda  in  the  Arab  lands  before  serious  talks  could 
begin. 

62 

As  the  year  ended,  Eden  emphasized  once  more  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  was  striving  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  bolster  Britain’s  authority  and  to  enlarge  her 
friendships  not  only  with  France  and  the  United  States,  but  also 
with  the  little  countries  such  as  the  members  of  the  Balkan 
Entente  and  the  Little  Entente.  He  ended  on  a  note  of  caution 

against  defeatism  and  made  a  plea  for  continued  rearmament  as 

63 

the  only  guarantee  of  peace.  Chamberlain  defined  as  his 


60.  Feiling,  op.  cit.,  334. 

61.  Ciano’s  Diary.  40,  43. 

62.  See  above,  49. 

D.I.A. ,  1937,  79-80. 
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definite  objective  the  general  settlement  of  the  grievances 
of  the  world  without  war.64  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
through  personal  contacts  rather  than  threats  and  by  friendly 
frank  discussion  between  the  nations.  Out  of  the  public  eye, 
the  cleavage  was  more  severe.  On  the  one  hand,  Chamberlain 
considered  that  the  Foreign  Office  was  obstructing  his  attempts 
at  direct  diplomacy,  while  on  the  other,  Eden  felt  that  his 
chief  was  displaying  immoderate  haste  in  approaching  the 
dictators. 60 

The  events  of  the  next  two  months  revolved  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  around  Chamberlain’s  determination  to  come  to  terms 
with  Mussolini,  and  Eden’s  continued  reluctance  to  deal  with 
such  an  unprincipled  schemer.  Rapid  developments  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  scene  added  a  sense  of  urgency  to  Chamberlain’s  plans  to 
break  the  Axis  before  the  chance  had  been  missed. 


64.  D.I.A. ,  1937,  77-8. 


65.  Churchill,  op.  cit .  ,  243. 


CHAPTER  V 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  SECRET  MESSAGE 

On  January  12,  193Q,  the  British  Foreign  Office  received 
a  secret  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  ask¬ 
ing  the  British  views  on  a  proposal  to  invite  representatives 
of  various  Governments  to  Washington  to  discuss  the  under¬ 
lying  causes  of  the  deterioration  in  the  international  situa¬ 
tion.  President  Roosevelt  stated  that  if  this  proposal  met 
with  "the  cordial  approval  and  whole-hearted  support"  of  the 
British  Government  he  would  proceed  to  the  next  step  that  he 
had  in  mind,  namely,  to  approach  the  Governments  of  France, 
Germany  and  Italy.1 

Sumner  Welles  relates  that  the  American  President  had 
originally  planned  to  release  his  "bomb" (as  Chamberlain 
called  it)  in  a  special  Armistice  Day  address  to  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Corps  in  Washington.  At  that  time  he  planned  to  invite 
the  Governments  of  the  world  to  reach  an  agreement  on  dis¬ 
armament,  the  keeping  of  treaties,  and  access  to  raw  materials. 
His  plan  was  that  certain  nations  should  meet  in  Washington 
to  draw  up  tentative  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  all  nations 
as  the  basis  for  universal  agreement.  The  President  was  dis¬ 
suaded  from  such  a  course,  writes  Welles,  by  the  hysterical 


1.  S.I.A. ,  1939-1946(i) ,  39. 
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opposition  of  certain  of  his  closest  advisors  who  insisted 

that  Roosevelt  should  first  "receive,  at  least  confidentially, 

the  assurance  that  the  British  or  the  French  Government  would 

not  regard  it  as  running  counter  to  negotiations  which  they 

already  had  in  hand  or  to  policies  which  they  had  previously 
2 

determined".  Reluctantly,  the  American  leader  postponed  his 
appeal  until  finally  he  sounded  out  the  British  Government  as 
a  preliminary  step. 

Winston  Churchill  has  hailed  Roosevelt’s  project  as  a 

3 

"formidable  and  measureless  step".  One  may  question  the  great 
wartime  leader’s  evaluation  of  it  without  excusing  Neville 
Chamberlain’s  reaction  to  his  American  colleague’s  overture. 

The  public  clamour  against  Roosevelt’s  "Quarantine  Speech" 
had  shown  quite  clearly  that  in  bringing  the  United  States  into 
world  trouble,  the  American  President  was  acting  without  the 

4 

consent  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  difficult 
to  see,  therefore,  what  the  American  Government  would  have  been 
able  to  do  if  the  British  had  lined  up  solidly  behind  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  That  question  must  remain  academic,  however,  for  Cham¬ 
berlain  immediately  sent  a  strong  negative  reply.  After  tel- 


2.  Welles,  op.  cit.,  64-6. 

3.  Churchill,  op.  cit .  ,  251. 


4.  See  above,  69. 
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ling  Roosevelt  that  he  was  committed  to  a  policy  of  appease¬ 
ment  and  that  the  Italians  and  the  mermans  were  now  in  a 
position  each  to  make  contributions  "of  a  specific  and  con¬ 
crete  character"  toward  peace,  Chamberlain  went  on: 

”1  mention  these  facts  so  that  the  President  may 
consider  ...  whether  there  is  not  a  risk  of  his 
proposal  cutting  across  our  efforts  here  ...I1® 

He  further  intimated  that  the  dictators  might  pay  no  heed,  or 

else  use  this  line-up  of  democracies  as  a  pretext  for  a  break 

0 

from  international  order.  President  Roosevelt  could  do 
little  but  defer  once  more  his  cherished  plan.  He  took  the 
opportunity  in  his  reply,  hov/ever,  to  express  his  deep  concern 
over  Chamberlain’s  intention  to  grant  official  British  recog¬ 
nition  to  Italy’s  conquest  of  Abyssinia.  He  warned  the  Prime 
Minister  that  a  surrender  by  the  British  Government  of  the 
principle  of  non-recognition  of  territories  seized  by  aggres¬ 
sion  would  inevitably  have  a  serious  effect  upon  public  opinion 

7 

in  the  United  States. 

When  the  American  proposal  had  first  arrived  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  Anthony  Bden  was  away  on  a  holiday  in  the 
South  of  France.  In  giving  such  a  curt  reply  to  this  import¬ 
ant  personal  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  President,  his  chief 

5.  Charles  C.  Tansill,  Back  Door  to  War, 

(Chicago,  195E),  368-9. 

6.  Feiling,  on.  cit. ,  336. 


7.  Tansill,  op .  cit.,  367. 
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had  acted  entirely  without  consulting  him  or  the  regular 
Foreign  Office  staff.  Lden  hastily  returned  to  London  at  the 
urgent  behest  of  his  friends  at  the  Foreign  Office.8  Wheeler- 
Bennett  states  that  he  immediately  sent  a  private  message  to 
Roosevelt,  reversing  his  chief’s  stand.9  Though  in  light  of 
Eden’s  heretofore  unwavering  conviction  that  Britain  must 
always  march  in  closest  step  with  the  United  States,  this 
statement  is  reasonable,  there  seem  to  be  no  records  of  such 
a  message.10  At  any  rate,  the  Foreign  Secretary  most  assured¬ 
ly  did  obtain  a  considerable  revision  in  the  official  British 
attitude  in  a  new  set  of  replies  to  Roosevelt.  ”As  a  result 
of  a  fewr  days’  reconsideration”,  read  Chamberlain’s  new  mes¬ 
sages,  he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  he  should  "welcome 
the  President’s  initiative  and  that  the  British  Government 
would  do  its  utmost  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  scheme 
whenever  the  President  decided  to  launch  it”.11  "The  more 
cordial  note  struck  in  these  messages",  writes  Professor 
Toynbee,  "could  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  ’whole-hearted 


8.  Churchill,  op.  cit .  ,  £52. 

9.  Wheeler-Bennett ,  op.  cit.,  271. 

10.  Neither  Campbell- Johnson  nor  Feiling  mention  it;  nor 
does  Welles  who  might  be  expected  to  know'.  The  message 
is  not  referred  to  in  the  published  volumes  of  Roose¬ 
velt’s  public  and  private  correspondence. 

11.  Welles,  op.  cit.,  68. 
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support*  for  which  Roosevelt  had  asked  was  clearly  not  to  be 
expected  from  the  British  Government".12 

Most  writers  are  in  agreement  in  dismissing  the 
American  President’s  scheme  as  a  will-o’-the-wisp,  because  it 
so  obviously  lacked  any  foundation  in  the  publicly  demonstrated 
tenor  of  American  opinion.  Langer  and  Gleason  state  further 
that  Roosevelt’s  move,  like  Chamberlain’s  appeasement  efforts, 
would  probably  have  been  doomed  to  failure  in  any  event,  be¬ 
cause  "the  ambitions  of  the  Nazi  leaders  went  far  beyond  what 

reasonable  statesmen  in  other  countries  would  have  thought 

14 

possible  at  the  time". 

In  criticizing  the  President  for  not  having  acted  in 
November,  1937,  when  "the  European  situation  was  still  fluid" 

—  the  policies  of  Italy  still  being  far  from  crystallized  — 
Sumner  Welles  is  at  the  same  time  chiding  Chamberlain  for 
persisting  in  his  now  futile  attempts  to  tear  the  Italian 


12.  S.I.A. ,  1939-1946(1),  39. 

13.  Winston  Churchill  and  Duff  Cooper  are  important 
exceptions,  however.  Churchill’s  crisp  evaluation 
has  been  given  on  page  83  above,  Duff  Cooper  in¬ 
sists  that  if  the  opportunity  had  been  seized  upon 
it  might  have  proved  to  be  "one  of  the  turning 
points  in  European  History" (Old  Men  Eorge^,  210). 
There  had  already  been  so  many  turning  points  in 
the  interwar  period  that  there  was  a  danger  of  it 
going  around  in  circles  as  it  was. 

14.  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  31-32.  In  this  connect- 
ion  see  also  above,  78-79 . 
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dictator  out  of  Hitler’s  web.^  Mussolini  had  joined  the 
Anti-Comintern  pact  of  the  Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  axis  in  November 
and  had  taken  Italy  out  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  December 
1937.  When  he  also  gave  Hitler  a  free  hand  in  Austria,  he 
had  finally  and  irrevocably  placed  his  fate  into  the  Ftthrer’s 
hands.  Thus,  even  if  Chamberlain  had  correctly  divined  that 
Roosevelt  could  not  act  on  his  own  proposals,  he  was  not  war¬ 
ranted  in  pursuing  his  own  schemes  either  because  they,  too, 
were  out-dated.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  choice  between  the 
loss  of  "American  goodwill"  and  the  calamity  of  a  break  from 

international  order  by  the  dictatorships  as  Chamberlain’s 

1  6 

biographer  suggests.  The  important  factor  in  the  incident 
was  the  British  Premier* s  high-handed  method  and  his  outrag¬ 
eous  personal  rebuff  to  the  American  President,  purely  on 

the  strength  of  his  personal  belief  in  the  superiority  of  his 
17 

own  judgement.  His  biographer  was  right.  "Confidence", 

Feiling  said,  was  in  Chamberlain  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  "but, 

18 

once  grown,  very  assured’’. 

"For  the  Anthony  Eden  of  1938"  writes  Eden’s  biographer, 


15.  Time  for  Decision.  69. 

16.  Feiling,  op.  cit.,  336. 

17.  S.I.A. ,  1939-1946(i) ,  38. 


18. 


Feiling,  op.  cit .  ,  62. 
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Hit  could  never  have  been  a  question  of  ,American  goodwill* 

19 

at  any  price".  Campbell- Johns on  insists  that  the  basis  of 

"Eden* s  whole  approach  to  the  international  situation  at  this 

period  ...  was  all  in  favour  of  collective  security  and  open 

discussion  [at  least]  within  the  principles  of  League  Diplom- 
20 

acy" .  This  may  well  be  true,  but  it  minimized  the  importance 

in  Eden's  mind  of  Anglo-American  harmony  in  the  success  of  his 

system.  He  himself  never  made  any  secret  of  his  determination 

to  have  American  support  at  considerable  cost  if  necessary. 

I  say  without  hesitation  [he  told  the  nouse  of  Commons] 
that  in  order  to  get  full  co-operation  on  an  equal  basis 
of  the  United  States  in  an  international  conference,  I 
would  travel,  not  only  from  Geneva  to  Brussels,  but 
from  Melbourne  to  Alaska  . ...21 

Professor  Toynbee  points  out  that  this  trip,  presumably  the 

modern  substitute  for  'China  to  Peru’,  would  have  allowed  Eden 

to  explore  en  route  the  delicate  problem  of  the  ownership  of 

certain  islands  on  which  Pan-American  Airways  had  their  eye 

as  possible  landing  places  for  their  projected  service  between 

22 

the  American  Continent  and  Australasia.^  If  he  was  willing 
to  give  up  part  of  the  British  Empire,  one  may  suppose  that 
Eden  was  at  least  willing  to  pay  "almost  any  price"  for 


19.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit . ,  160. 

20.  Ibid . 

21.  327.  H.C.D. ,  October  21,  1937,  col.  169.  Cf.  also 
Tansill ,  op.  cit.  ,  370  j  and  D.  I . A .  ,  19^7,  ^1  >  02  and. 
79. 

22.  S.I.A. ,  1937(i),  277  n  ^ 
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"American  Goodwill".  Nor  does  it  take  much  imagination  to 
believe  that  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  dubious  possibilities  of  an  entente  with  the 
Italian  dictator  for  the  same  end. 

Chamberlain’s  rejection  of  Roosevelt' s  proposal,  there¬ 
fore,  had  cut  Eden’s  sensibility  at  two  important  points. 

First,  Chamberlain’s  method  of  dealing  with  the  President’s 
overture  was  arbitrary  and  high-handed;  completely  removed 
from  the  accepted  procedure  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 
Secondly,  the  rejection  of  the  proposals  directly  contradicted 
Eden’s  system  of  collective  security  in  which  the  United  States, 
along  with  Britain  and  France,  was  to  have  been  a  bulwark  of 
the  defense  against  aggression.  On  the  first  point,  Eden  could 
hardly  have  been  surprised  by  this  time,  for  Chamberlain  had 
been  consistently  acting  without  reference  to  his  Foreign 
Office  advisors  including  the  Foreign  Secretary.  It  is  to  the 
second  point  that  we  must  look  for  the  reasons  for  Eden’s 
acute  feeling  of  disappointment.  For  some  time  he  had  been 
watching  a  steady  movement  on  Chamberlain’s  part  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  increased  reliance  upon  his  principles  of  appeasement 
to  the  neglect  of  all  else.  In  November,  for  example,  when 

Eden  had  complained  about  the  slowdown  of  Eritish  rearmament, 

23 

his  chief  had  advised  him  to  "go  home  and  take  an  aspirin”. 


23.  Churchill,  op.  cit.,  250. 
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Chamberlain’s  appeasement  policy  could  be  defended  only  if 

his  interpretation  of  Hitler’s  aims  ”had  been  indisputedly 

correct  --  instead  of  being,  as  it  was,  always  under  fire  of 

telling  criticism  and  eventually  shot  to  pieces  by  the  revela- 

tion  of  true  facts”.  Eden  was  convinced  that  Hitler  was 

aiming  at  nothing  less  than  world  dominion;  thus  he  would  use 

the  gains  awarded  him  by  appeasement  as  stepping-stones  to 

that  ultimate  objective.  On  the  other  hand,  an  organization 

of  collective  security  against  the  German  dictator  could  give 

effective  resistance  when  the  inevitable  onslaught  came.  Down 

to  1939  this  was,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  prove.  At  the 

same  time,  however,  it  was  equally  impossible  for  Chamberlain 

”to  verify  his  own  conviction  that  Hitler  had  limited  aims 

which  could  be  met  by  peaceful  negotiation  without  flagrant 

25 

injustices  to  third  parties”. 

Up  to  January,  1938  British  foreign  policy  wavered  and 
dithered  between  the  various  possibilities  with  the  effective 
choice  lying  between  collective  security  and  appeasement.  By 
rebuffing  President  Roosevelt’s  gesture  in  the  direction  of 
collective  security  on  January  12,  1938  with  ”a  douche  of 


24.  S.I.A. ,  1939-1946(1),  40. 


25.  Ibid. ,  42. 
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cold  water”,  Chamberlain  irrevocably  embraced  the  policy  of 

appeasement  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  policies.  Anthony 

Eden  could  no  longer  see  any  reason  for  remaining  at  his  post, 

and  from  this  moment  onward,  he  "was  actually  considering  his 

27 

position  in  the  Government” .  He  gave  no  hint,  however, 

CQ 

even  to  his  Cabinet  colleagues.  ”It  was  plain,”  wrote  Churchill, 
"that  no  resignation  could  be  founded  upon  a  rebuff  adminis- 
tered  by  Chamberlain  to  the  President’s  [secret]  overture”. 


26.  Sumner  Welles  invented  this  cogent  phrase;  op •  c it . , 

66. 

27.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit. ,  160. 

28.  We  have  Buff  Cooper’s  word  on  that;  op.  cit* ,  210- 

211. 


29 


Churchill,  op.  cit.  ,  254. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  GRAND I  TALKS 

Almost  at  the  very  time  when  Eden  seems  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  to  resign  at  the  first  opportunity,  a  new  factor  was 
introduced  which  gave  events  a  strange  twist.  "From  what  we 
now  know",  writes  Campbell- Johnson,  "Eden's  decision  to  resign 
can  only  have  forestalled  by  a  matter  of  hours,  Chamberlain’s 
obvious  resolve  to  remove  him".1  This  statement  does  not  give 
sufficient  consideration  to  Eden's  general  position  at  the 
time;  but  it  does  indicate  fairly  accurately  that  Chamberlain 
gradually  emerged  as  the  prime  mover  in  the  resignation  epi¬ 
sode,  with  Eden  simply  allowing  his  chief  to  prepare  a  bed 
for  him  to  lie  upon.  It  was  as  though  Eden  could  not  himself 
find  a  way  to  carry  out  his  own  ends.  It  is  impossible  to 
speculate  on  the  results  of  Chamberlain's  scheme  had  Eden 
proved  unwilling  to  be  removed  from  the  Foreign  Office;  but 
it  is  very  likely  that  Eden  could  have  forestalled  his  depart¬ 
ure  by  much  more  than  simply  hours  if  he  had  been  so  inclined. 
The  important  revelation  of  this  chapter  is  that  the  separate 
wishes  of  the  two  men  v.-ere  neatly  fused  to  bring  about  the 
desired  change  in  a  relatively  painless  manner. 


1,  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit .  ,  169. 
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The  Nyon  conference  on  the  one  hand  and  Mussolini’s 

adnerence  to  the  Anti-uomintern  pact  on  the  other,  had  almost 

completely  erased  any  progress  Chamberlain  might  have  made  by 

his  personal  exchange  of  letters  with  the  Duce  during  the 
2 

summer.  As  the  New  Year  unfolded,  however,  a  certain  leaning 
toward  conciliation  was  evident  on  both  sides  and  early  in 
February  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  London,  Count  Dino  Grandi, 
began  meeting  with  Eden  and  with  Lord  Plymouth,  his  Under- 
Secretary  of  State.  Soon  the  Italian  Government  offered  to 
open  conversations  with  the  British  Government  and  suggested 
that  these  conversations  be  "as  wide  as  possible".4  Eden 
welcomed  the  suggestion,  though  he  continued  to  insist  that 
serious  talks  must  be  preceded  by  some  evidence  of  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Italians:  he  had  in  mind  especially,  a 

5 

"withdrawal  of  troops  from  Spain".  This  was  February  10. 
Little  progress  was  made  initially  as  each  side  jockeyed  for 
position.  Further,  the  divergence  between  Chamberlain  and  Eden 


2.  Following  a  friendly  visit  to  Germany  during  the  last 
week  in  September,  1937,  Mussolini  joined  Germany  and 
Japan  in  the  Anti-Comintern  pact  on  November  6.  "The 
situation  of  1935  has  been  transformed",  said  Ciano 
when  it  was  signed.  "Italy  has  broken  out  of  her  iso¬ 
lation:  she  is  the  center  of  the  most  formidable  poli¬ 
tical  and  military  combination  which  ever  existed". 
Ciano *s  Diary.  29 . 

3.  See  S.I.A.,  1938(i),  130-1  and  Ciano 's  Diary,  68-71. 
Each  side  states  that  the  other  made  the  first  move. 

4.  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

332,  H.C.D. ,  February  21,  1938,  col.  58. 


5. 


S.I.A. ,  1938( i ) ,  131. 
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had  a  counterpart  in  the  differences  between  Grandi  and  the 

g 

Italian  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Ciano;  so  that  it  would  take 
some  time  before  real  results  could  be  expected. 

Meanwhile  a  new  consideration  was  foisted  upon  the  two 
sides  by  events  in  Germany.  Hitler’s  reorganization  of  his 
Government,  on  February  5,  had  left  little  doubt  that  a  stif¬ 
fening  of  the  German  attitude  was  in  store.  The  new  look  was 
given  concrete  form  when  the  German  Ffthrer  bullied  Austrian 

Chancellor  Schuschnigg  at  a  meeting  in  Berchtesgaden  on  Feb- 
7 

ruary  12.  On  February  9,  Ciano  had  sent  a  telegram  to  Berlin 

to  “put  an  end  to  speculation  about  the  so-called  Anglo-Italian 

rapprochement.  Our  policy  follows,  and  will  continue  to  fol- 

0 

low  a  straight  line”,  he  said.  The  events  of  February  12, 
caused  him  to  panic,  however,  and  on  February  16,  he  sent  a 
letter  to  Grandi,  instructing  him  to  attempt  to  reach  quickly 
a  full  and  final  agreement  between  Italy  and  Great  Britain. 


6.  See  Ciano ’s  Diary,  71  and  72.  Ciano  especially  sus¬ 
pected  Grandi,  who  "is  dying  for  a  rapprochement  with 
London  and  detests  the  Germans,”  of  ” trying  to  push 
himself  forward.  He  would  like  to  play  the  part  of 
the  man  who  made  peace  with  England  ....  But  it  won’t 
do”  said  Ciano.  "Peace  and  war  are  in  the  grasp  of 
Mussolini  and  Mussolini  alone,  -.o  one”,  he  concluded, 
”is  allowed  to  play  a  personal  role”. 

7.  Wheeler-Bennett ,  op .  cit .  ,  22. 


8. 


Ciano’ s  Diary,  72. 
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But  this  had  to  be  done  before  Anschluss  became 

an  accomplished  fact.  Should  Greater  Germany  ...  press 
on  our  frontiers  with  the  weight  of  its  whole  seventy 
million,  then  it  would  become  increasingly  difficult  for 
us  to  reach  an  agreement  or  even  talk  with  the  English 
since  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  entire  world 
interpreting  our  policy  of  rapprochement  with  London  as 
a  journey  to  Canossa  under  German  pressure  ....  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  pourparlers  may  ...  be  either  positive  or 
negative  [ Ciano  instructed]  but  there  must  be  a  conclusion 
—  and  that  quickly.9 10 

From  this  point,  the  story  is  best  recorded  in  a  graphic 

and  very  revealing  report  to  Ciano  written  by  Ambassador  Grandi 

on  February  19,  1938. Grandi  mentions  that  Eden  telephoned 

on  Wednesday,  February  16,  and  twice  on  Thursday,  first  asking 

to  speak  to  him  and  then  insisting  on  talks.  Each  time  Grandi 

refused  on  a  hastily  conceived  pretext.  His  private  reasons 

were  good  ones,  even  if  not  necessarily  justified. 

A  visit  by  me  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  [said  Grandi]  might 
easily  have  been  exploited  ...  by  the  foreign  Office  in 
order  to  produce,  in  comment  on  it,  the  simple  canard 
they  are  looking  for  about  Anglo-Italian  consultations 
arising  from  events  in  Austria.  That  would  have  allowed 
Eden  to  escape  from  the  obvious  embarrassment  in  which  he 
found  himself  for  three  days  in  the  Commons,  and  would 
have  cast  a  shadow  on  the  Kome-Berlin  Axis.  ihese  were 
Eden’s  obvious  aims.11 

Xt  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  house  of  Coramons  was 


9.  C.D.P. ,  161-2. 

10.  Ibid. ,  164-84. 


11. 


Ibid. ,  165. 
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becoming  increasingly  impatient  for  assurances  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  going  to  do  something  about  the  threat  to  Austrian 
independence.  Bden  stalled  on  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
and  again  on  the  eighteenth.  He  desperately  needed  at  least 
talks  with  the  French  and  Italians  with  whom  the  British  were 
co-guarantors  of  Austrian  sovereignty.1^ 

Grandi 's  narrative  continues. 

There  came  to  see  me  on  Thursday  afternoon  the  confidential 
agent  of  Chamberlain,  who,  since  the  month  of  October  last 
year,  has  been  functioning  as  a  direct  and  ’secret'  link 
between  myself  and  Chamberlain.  This  agent,  with  whom 
one  may  say  I  have  been  in  almost  daily  contact  since  the 
15th  January,  told  me  ...  that  it  would  be  opportune  not 
to  avoid  the  conversation  requested  by  Bden,  since  'it 
was  very  probable  that  the  Prime  minister,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
would  himself  take  part  in  the  conversation'.  ...  If  the 
Prime  Minister  thought  fit  to  have  personal  contact  with 
me,  I  was  ready  to  present  myself  at  Downing  Street  at 
any  minute  [Grandi  told  the  'secret*  agent].13 

A  personal  invitation  was  duly  telephoned,  and  Grandi  presented 

himself  at  10  Downing  Street  at  11:30  A.M.  on  Fr iday,  February 

18.  That  very  morning  ciano's  special  letter  of  instruction 

(already  referred  to)  had  arrived  and  Grandi  knew  that  he  was 

14 

to  press  for  high  level  talks. 


12.  See  House  of  Commons  Debates  for  the  dates  in  question 
especially  the  question  periods. 

13.  C.D.P. ,  165-6.  This  agent  has  not  been  identified  to 
this  day  though  it  is  known  from  this  report  that  he 
was  Chamberlain’s  agent  and  not  Grandi’s. 

14.  Ibid. ,  165  n1  and  167. 
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Grandi  points  out  that  two  events  during  the  preceding 
weeks  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  setting  for  his  conversations 
with  Chamberlain  and  Eden  on  Friday  morning  and  again  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon.  To  be  precise  -- 

1.  The  sharpening  of  differences,  between  the  two  trends 
in  the  British  Cabinet,  the  one  in  favour  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Italy  (Chamberlain),  the  other  against  agree¬ 
ment  with  Italy  (Eden). 

2.  The  reaction  provoked  in  England  by  recent  events  in 

Austria  . ...15 

Grand i  continues. 

After  the  usual  general  introductory  remarks  which 
the  English  always  make,  exactly  like  the  Turks  and 
Chinese  when  they  have  something  important  to  say, 
Chamberlain  went  straight  to  the  point  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:  ’The  situation  in  Europe  and  particularly 
the  news  of  events  in  Austria  during  the  last  few  days 
is  very  disturbing  don’t  you  think? *16 

Grandi  simply  remarked  that  it  had  been  "disturbing  for 
a  long  time  and  not  merely  for  a  few  days”.  He  ’’made  no  fur¬ 
ther  comment”. 

There  followed  an  exchange  between  Chamberlain  and  Grandi 

in  which  the  fact  was  brought  out  that  the  Italian  Ambassador 

17 

had  received  instructions  from  his  chief  in  Home.  Grandi 


15.  C.D.P.,  164.  In  reality  the  trends  within  the  Cabinet 
were  still  largely  confined  to  the  two  chief  Ministers. 

16 .  Ibid .  ,  166. 

17.  Chamberlain  knev«r  this  in  advance  from  a  report  sent 
him  by  Lord  Perth  who  had  spoken  to  Ciano  in  -"ome . 
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insists  that  he  still  "refused  to  discuss  the  problem  of 

Austria" . 


Here  Eden  intervened,  said  Grand!,  to  remind  the  Italian 
of  his  country’s  obligations  under  the  Stresa  agreement. 

Grandi  in  turn  reminded  Eden  that  three  years  had  passed  in 
the  interval  since  it  was  signed  and  he  suggested  that  "no 
one  could  understand  better  than  he,  Eden,  himself",  the  reasons 
for  the  Italian  change  in  attitude. 


Chamberlain  interrupted  this  "passage  of  arms"  as  Grandi 
called  it.  He  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
information  the  British  Government  had  received  that  the  Duce 
had  received  a  quid  pro  quo  from  Hitler  for  his  acquiescence 


in  the  D’tLhrer’s  Austrian  enterprise.  Grandi  denied  this  abso¬ 
lutely  giving  reasons  for  his  certainty. 


Chamberlain  was  visibly  satisfied  by  my  reply  and  glanced 
at  Eden,  who  made  no  move,  [Grandi  reported].  Chamberlain 
repeated  the  wording  of  my  denial,  saying  that  he  wished 
to  be  certain  that  he  understood  my  statement  accurately 
and  literally.  Pie  went  on  to  say  that  he  noted  my 
denial  with  satisfaction,  and  felt  himself  authorized  on  the 
the  f  sic]  basis  of  it  to  consider  as  false  and  tenden¬ 
tious,  the  information  which  had  reached  the  British 
Government. ^ 


To  Chamberlain’s  request  for  a  greater  clarification  of 
Italy’s  position  and  an  explanation  of  her  "attitude  of  osten¬ 
tatious  passivity"  in  the  face  of  serious  events  in  Austria, 


18.  C.D.P. ,  168-9. 


. 
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Grandi  gave  a  long  tirade  against  Anglo-French  policy  of 
"supporting  the  expansionist  programme  of  Nazi  Germany"  and 
prolonged  "hostile  attitude  to  Fascist  Italy". 

Chamberlain  had  listened  intently  and  Grandi  felt  the 
"moment  had  come  in  the  conversation"  to  put  to  the  "British 
Government,  with  force  and  clarity,  the  Italian  position  follow¬ 
ing  recent  events  in  Austria"  on  the  basis  of  his  instructions 
from  Count  Ciano.  He  did  so,  using  the  very  words  of  Ciano’s 
letter.^-9 

Chamberlain  showed  that  he  was  listening  to  my  remarks 
with  [great]  attention  and  said  'I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
I  have  fully  understood  what  you  have  been  saying  to 
me  —  that  is, if  it  should  not  be  immediately  possible 
to  clear  up  finally  the  present  state  of  Anglo-Italian 
relations,  Italy  would  feel  herself  irrevocably  forced 
in  the  future  to  assume,  once  and  for  all,  a  political 
position  and  give  undertakings  which  may  turn  out  to  be 
hostile  to  the  great  Western  Powers'. 

-  I  replied  that  such  was  the  case  l  Grandi  reported]  and 
that  he  had  understood  perfectly. 

Chamberlain  looked  at  Eden  and  resumed  the  conversa¬ 
tion  by  asking  me  what  practical  suggestions  could,  in 
my  opinion,  bring  about  positive  results  between  England 
and  Italy. 

I  replied:  'the  immediate  beginning  of  official  con¬ 
versations  in  Home  without  further  procrastinations  and 
prejudicial  conditions'.^^ 

"At  this  point"  Grandi  reports,  "Eden  emerged  from  the 
hostile  silence  he  had  maintained"  and  intervened  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  a  second  time.  Eden  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not 


19.  See  above,  95. 
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believe  Grandi* s  denial  of  Italian  complicity  in  the  events 
in  Austria.  He  stated  that  a  clarification,  first  of  Italy's 
position  with  regard  to  Austria  and  second,  the  question  of 
Spain,  must  precede  any  official  conversations,  if  these  con¬ 
versations  were  to  result  in  an  Anglo-Italian  understanding. 

For  Britain  to  recognize  the  Italian  Empire  (i.e.  Ethiopia) 
without  Italy  at  the  same  time  "giving  any  corresponding  under¬ 
taking  on  Austria  or  Spain  means  giving  Italy  all  she  asks 
without  [asking]  any  corresponding  guarantee  on  [  Italy's  ]  part", 
Eden  concluded. 

Grandi,  on  his  part,  refuted  Eden's  statements  at  length 
until  finally  Chamberlain  intervened  once  more.  Indeed,  the 
British  Prime  Minister  nov;  argued  the  Italian’s  case  for  him. 
Grandi  remarks  that  Eden  "showed  that  he  didn't  like  these 
statements  by  Chamberlain  in  the  least",  ne  (rjden)  now  argued 
with  Chamberlain  "directly  —  as  if  I  were  not  there 
said  Grandi. 

At  length  Eden  and  Chamberlain  had  become  thoroughly 
annoyed  at  each  other  and  Chamberlain  suggested  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  be  continued  at  three  in  the  afternoon  "thus  allowing  me 
to  consult  with  my  Foreign  Minister  on  the  matter  v;e  have 
21 

discussed" . 

When  the  conversation  was  resumed  in  the  afternoon, 
Chamberlain  announced  that  he  would  take  the  matter  before  the 
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Cabinet  on  the  next  day  (Saturday)  and  have  them  announce  the 

official  opening  of  the  Anglo-Italian  conversations  ’’without 

waiting  for  a  previous  solution  of  specific  problems  or  other 

pre-conditions".  Grandi  was  surprised  but  contented  himself 

with  noting  that  Italy  should  not  be  blamed  if  "difficulties 

[in  the  conversations]  arise  through  the  fault  of  a  third 

power".  He  was  "referring",  he  said,  "to  the  continued  action 

of  France  and  Russia  in  the  Non-Intervention  Committee".  Aden 

himself  had  said  in  the  morning  that  he  "did  not  see  how  one 

could  reconcile  the  simultaneous  carrying  on  of  the  Anglo- 

Italian  conversations  and  the  work  of  the  Non-Intervention 
22 

Committee" . 

There  followed  an  argument  about  the  location  of  the 
official  conversations  —  whether  they  should  be  held  in  Rome 
or  in  London.  Chamberlain  and  Eden  each  gave  reasons  why 
London  was  the  logical  place.  Again  Grandi  used  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  split  the  two  Hritish  Ministers. 

I  replied  that  I  appreciated  the  reasons  for  which  the 
Prime  Minister  considered  London  preferable  as  the 
meeting-place,  [said  Grandi],  but  that  I  could  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  accept  the  reasons  which  led  the  Foreign 
Minister  to  consider  it  necessary  to  choose  London 

and  not  Rome. ^ 3 

Grandi  followed  this  with  a  lengthy  argument  to  sub- 


22.  C.D.P. ,  175. 

23.  Ibid.,  180. 
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stantiate  his  case  and  produced  documents  to  prove  that  the 
British  had  to  some  extent  already  committed  themselves  to 
conversations  in  Rome.  He  embarrassed  Chamberlain  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  this  had  been  the  understanding  conveyed  by  his 
personal  letter  to  -iussolini.  "In  present  circumstances 
[concluded  Grand! ],  all  factors  [make]  it  preferable  not  to 
alter  anything  in  the  programme  already  fixed". 

'You  really  believe,  then,  that  the  fact  that  these 
negotiations  are  carried  on  in  nome,  may  favourably 
influence  their  results?'  [ Chamberlain  asked]. 

[Grand  ij  replied  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  this 

was  so. 

Chamberlain  finished  by  saying  that  he  agreed  to 
Rome,  and  the  conversation  then  finished.24^ 

This  was  not  the  end  of  Count  Grandi's  report  to  Ciano. 
"This  documentary  picture  of  my  meeting  with  Chamberlain  and 
Eden",  said  Grandi,  "giving  its  chronological  development, 
its  successive  stages  and  phases,  the  questions  and  answers, 
the  arguments  and  clashes  between  Chamberlain,  Eden  and  the 
undersigned",  was  designed  to  clarify  the  political  situation 
in  the  England  of  that  day.  Then  he  followed  with  a  remarkable 
and  startling  evaluation  of  the  various  trends  as  he  saw  them. 
One  almost  feels  inclined  to  question  whether  he  actually  wrote 
it  when  he  said  he  did. 

Certainly  the  discussion  of  yesterday  was  one  of  the 
most  paradoxical  and  extraordinary  in  which  it  has  ever 


24.  C.D.P . ,  182. 
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been  my  lot  to  take  part  [Grand!  said]. 

Chamberlain  and  Eden  were  not  a  Prime  Minister  and 
a  Foreign  minister  discussing  with  the  Ambassador  of 
a  Foreign  Power  a  delicate  situation  of  an  international 
character.  ihey  were  —  and  revealed  themselves  as  such 

to  me  in  defiance  of  all  established  convention  _ 

enemies  confronting  each  other,  like  two  cocks  in 
fighting  posture  .... 

[InJ  these  three  hoars  [of]  conversations,  the  two 
men  whom  I  had  had  in  front  of  me  gave  the  indelible 
pression  that,  behind  the  words,  the  arguments,  the 
differences  of  opinion  and  even  the  questions  under 
discussion,  they  were  playing,  or  preparing  to  play  for 
high  stakes  of  their  future  destiny  in  the  Government 
and  in  the  Conservative  Party,  and  that  they  were  forging 
their  debating  weapons  for  the  Cabinet  meeting  which  is 
taking  place  at  the  very  moment  when  I  am  writing  this 
report;  a  meeting  which  for  them  may  be  a  decisive  battle. 

Chamberlain ,  in  fact,  in  addressing  his  questions  to 
me,  expected  from  me  --  this  was  obvious  --  nothing  more 
or  less  than  those  details  and  definite  answers  which 
were  useful  to  him  as  ammunition  against  Eden.  This  I 
at  once  realized  and  naturally  tried  to  supply  Chamber- 
lain  with  all  the  ammunition  which  I  considered  might  be 
useful  to  him  to  this  end.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
this  connection  the  contacts  previously  established 
between  myself  and  Chamberlain  through  his  confidential 
agent  proved  to  be  very  valuable.  Purely  as  a  matter 
of  historical  interest,  I  inform  Your  Excellency  that 
yesterday  evening  after  the  Downing  Street  meeting, 
Chamberlain  secretly  sent  his  agent  to  me  (we  made  an 
appointment  in  an  ordinary  public  taxi)  to  say  that  he 
•sent  me  cordial  greetings,  that  he  had  appreciated  my 
statements,  which  had  been  useful  to  him,  and  that  he 
was  confident  that  everything  would  go  very  well  the 
next  day’.25 

This  is  Count  Dino  Grandi’s  account  of  the  pourparlers 
a  trois  which  preceded  Eden’s  resignation  from  the  Chamberlain 


Government  on  Sunday,  February  20.  It  is  in  fact  the  only 
first  hand  account  of  those  talks  which  deals  with  them  in 


25.  C . D . P . ,  182-3. 
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detail  at  all.  i.eith  Felling,  in  his  biography  of  Neville 
Chamberlain,  limits  his  account  of  the  talks  for  practical 
purposes  to  the  facts  presented  by  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of 
Commons  debates  on  the  resignation.26  Nor  does  Felling  men¬ 
tion  anywhere  the  shadowy  'confidential  agent'  of  whom  Grand! 
speaks  so  freely.  Feiling  says  he  had  access  to  all  of  Chamber¬ 
lain's  private  papers.2*7  This  can  mean  either  that  Grand!  used 
his  imagination  in  writing  the  report  of  February  19,  and 
others;  thus  Chamberlain  had  no  reason  to  write  privately  an 
account  other  than  the  one  he  had  given  to  Parliament,  or, 
alternately,  and  this  seems  more  plausible,  Feiling  decided 
that  he  could  not  include  such  material  in  a  war-time  biography. 
Feiling's  statement  that  'no  contemporary  history  can  be 

written  like  the  distant  annals  of  the  dead'  may  conceivably 

28 

cover  a  multitude  of  sins  of  omission.  The  only  other 
source  of  information  on  these  important  conversations  is 
Anthony  Hden,  himself.  He  may  be  at  this  time  preparing  his 
autobiography,  in  which  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
devote  adequate  space  to  this  crucial  episode  of  his  life.  To 
the  present,  however,  he  has  never  publicly  enlarged  upon  his 


26.  See  Feiling,  o o.  cit. ,  337-39  and  Chapter  VII  below. 

27.  Ibid.  ,  see  preface. 


28.  Ibid. 
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matter  of  fact  account  given  in  the  Louse  of  commons  on  February 

29 

21,  19o8.  Since  no  other  description  is  available,  one  must 

accept  in  some  measure  at  least,  Count  Grandi ’s  account.  Duff 

50 

Cooper  did  this.  So  did  Campbell- Johnson  who  expresses  dis- 

31 

appointment  that  Duff  Cooper’s  account  is  so  short. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  other  evidence  to 

substantiate  the  conclusion  that  Chamberlain  was  determined  to 

get  rid  of  Eden  at  this  important  crisis  in  his  foreign  policy. 

Already  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Prime  Minister  had 

removed  Sir  Robert  Vansittart  from  his  post  as  Permanent  Under- 

32 

Secretary  in  which  he  had  become  "Eden’s  right  hand  man". 

The  move  strengthened  the  position  of  Sir  Horace  Wilson  who, 
as  permanent  head  of  the  civil  service,  now  became  the  "chief 


29.  332,  H.C.D. ,  February  21,  1938,  coll.  45-50. 

30.  Duff  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  215. 

31.  Campbell- Johnson,  op .  cit . ,  169-70. 

It  must  be  noted  here,  however,  that  Woermann,  the 
German  Charge  d’  Affaires  in  London  drew  conclusions 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Grandi’s  report. 

"The  way  in  which  the  crisis  arose  surprised  both  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Count  Grandi",  Woermann  reported  to 
the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  xie  bases  his  observation 
only  on  the  speeches  in  the  nouse  of  Commons  and  what 
might  best  be^ described  as  an  incomplete  report  given 
him  by  Grandi  before  the  important  conversation  of 
February  18.  See  D .  Ge r .  x  .  P . ,  219  report  of 
February  25,  1938. 

32.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit.,  157-8  and  Wheeler  Bennett, 
op.  cit . ,  108. 
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instrument  of  Chamberlain’s  personal  rule".03  As  long  as 
Eden  and  his  advisors  remained  aloof  from  Chamberlain’s  pri¬ 
vate  dealings  with  the  dictators,  they  remained  useful  because 
they  could  look  after  the  vast  amount  of  detail  with  which 
foreign  affairs  are  necessarily  concerned.'^  Such  actions, 
however,  as  the  convening  of  the  Nyon  conference  undermined 
Chamberlain’s  policy,  and  to  him  it  seemed  necessary  to  revert 
to  a  unified  foreign  policy.  The  swift  movement  of  events 

after  February  5,  added  a  sudden  urgency  in  Chamberlain's  mind 

35 

to  the  need  for  an  agreement  with  Uussolini.  He  watched 
anxiously  as  Eden  and  Grandi  failed  to  come  to  any  understand¬ 
ing  in  the  meetings  which  had  been  ’on  and  off’  since  early 
December.  Even  in  the  face  of  Hitler's  threats  to  Austria,  and 
authoritative  reports  from  Rome  that  now  was  "the  time  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Italians”,  Eden  steadfastly  refused  to 
agree  to  official  conversations  until  the  Italians  had  proved 
good  faith.36  The  fact  that  Ciano  did  not  care  one  way  or  the 
other  how  the  talks  came  out  (so  long  as  they  were  concluded 
before  Hitler  committed  an  overt  act  of  aggression  in  Austria, 


33.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit.,  158. 

34.  Feiling  shows  how  Chamberlain  developed  almost  a  one- 
track  mind  in  foreign  affairs  and  that  by  1938  he 
concerned  himself  almost  exclusively  with  his  special 
project  which  was  personal  contact  with  the  dictators. 
Qp,  cit.,  326-8,  et  passim. 


35. 


Ibid. ,  336-7 . 


36.  Ib id . ,  337. 
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and  so  long  as  the  British  could  be  made  to  share  equally  in 
the  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  talks)  does  not  bear 
upon  Chamberlain’ s  case.^  He  had  to  act  according  to  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  him,  and  that  indicated  a  need  for  haste 
before  Mussolini  was  drawn  finally  into  Hitler’s  orbit.  Though 
one  might  doubt  whether  Mussolini’s  fate  still  remained  open  to 
choice  at  this  late  date,  even  the  Italian  dictator  himself 
still  believed  he  was  a  free  agent,  and  he  talked  privately 
of  re-examining  his  whole  position  with  regard  to  Hitler  in 
the  event  that  he  actually  carried  through  the  now  threatening 

rzo 

Anschluss  of  Austria. 

If  Chamberlain  had  not  taken  advantage  of  his  opportunity 
to  come  to  terms  with  Mussolini  at  this  encouraging  juncture, 
it  would  have  been  a  denial  of  his  avowed  policy  to  break  the 
Axis.  In  determing  to  act,  however,  he  could  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  Eden  was  not  the  man  to  have  at  his  side.  Cham¬ 
berlain  may,  or  may  not,  have  made  a  mistake  in  appointing 
Eden  as  his  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  first  place,  3  but  it 
would  clearly  have  been  wrong  to  ask  Eden  to  pursue  a  policy 
in  which  he  was  so  far  from  having  "complete  convictions  in 


37.  Ciano’s  instructions  to  G-randi,  see  above  95. 

The  full  letter  of  instruction  is  given  in  C.D.F.  , 
161-2. 

33.  Ciano’s  Diary,  77. 


39.  Churchill,  op.  cit . ,  241. 
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the  methods  he  [  was]  asked  to  employ".40  Besides,  it  was  well 

known  that  Eden’s  unpopularity  in  Italy  would  be  a  hazard  to 

41 

successful  negotiations. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances,  Grandi '  s  story 
appears  in  the  main  quite  credible  and  may  profitably  be  used 
to  draw  certain  conclusions.  It  is  possible  to  discount  various 
defects  in  the  Italian  Ambassador’s  account  without  discarding 
any  of  the  main  facts  presented.  One  does  not  know,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  Grandi  would  have  noticed  each  time  Chamberlain 
and  Eden  glanced  or  glared  at  each  other  or  that  the  Italian’s 
step  by  step  procedure  and  verbal  dueling  were  quite  so  smooth 
as  they  were  presented  in  his  running  commentary.  There  might 
be  a  discrepancy,  too,  in  saying  on  the  one  hand  that  he  ’’real¬ 
ized"  that  Chamberlain  wanted  ’’details  and  definite  answers 

42 

which  were  useful  to  him  as  ammunition  against  Eden”,  and  on 

the  other,  that  he  had  been  in  daily  contact  with  Chamberlain's 
43 

agent.  Despite  these  possible  criticisms,  it  is  hardly  pos- 


40.  Eden  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February  21,  1938; 

332,  H.C.D. ,  col.  48. 

41.  ”A  fortnight  before  the  resignation  the  Italian  Press 
was  inspired  by  decision  and  authority  of  the  Italian 
Government  to  say  that:  ’Our  opinion  will  not  change 
until  London's  foreign  policy  ceases  to  be  directed 
by  Mr.  Eden’."  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit . ,  165. 

42.  See  above,  103. 

43.  See  above,  96. 
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sible  to  deny  the  evidence  of  Chamberlain's  duplicity.44 
Another  point  which  emerges,  though  it  is  by  no  means  too 
clear,  is  that  Eden  seems  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  little 
game  being  played.  The  Foreign  Secretary  must  have  known  that 
he  could  not  swing  the  Cabinet  or  the  House  of  Commons  behind 
his  untenable  stand  on  the  issue.  In  fact,  we  have  Duff 
Cooper's  and  Winston  Churchill's  evidence  that  he  did  not  can¬ 
vass  the  support  of  others,  even  of  his  Cabinet  colleagues. 45 

Thus  if  Eden  really  was  "forging  [his]  debating  weapons", 
46 

as  Grand i  thought,  then  he  was  doing  so  wd.th  resignation  in 
mind.  ihis  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  uden  had  conspired 
with  Chamberlain  to  stage  the  episode  as  a  pretext  on  which 
the  two  men  might  part  company.  It  seems  more  likely,  in  fact, 
that  Chamberlain  had  organized  the  coup  by  himself  and  that 
Eden  was  prepared  to  go  along  with  it  just  as  Grandi  was.  Each 
had  his  own  reason  of  course  —  Eden  wished  to  leave  the  Foreign 
Office  and  Grandi  was  acting  on  the  Italian  feeling  that  Eden 


44.  Robert  Sencourt,  a  British  writer,  tries  to  do  so,  but 
he  can  show  no  evidence  for  his  stand.  He  asserts, 
moreover,  that  Duff  Cooper  wrote  that  he  was  convinced 
of  Chamberlain's  duplicity,  out  of  "consideration  for 
the  high  honour"  (his  title  of  Lord  Norwich)  which 
his  chiefs  (Eden  and  Churchill)  had  bestov/ed  upon  him. 
Loc .  cit . ,  147.  Further  evidence  of  duplicity  will 
appear  in  Chapter  VII  below,  when  we  will  see  Chamber¬ 
lain's  feigned  reluctance  to  allow  Eden  to  resign. 

45.  See  Duff  Cooper,  op .  cit . ,  211  and  Churchill,  op.  cit . , 
250. 


46. 


See  above,  103. 
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was  a  stumbling  block  not  only  to  an  Anglo- Ital ian  agreement, 
but  to  Italy’s  ambitions  in  many  spheres. 


CHAPTER  VII 


EDEN’S  RESIGNATION 

By  mutual  consent,  Eden  and  Chamberlain  brought  their 

differences  to  a  meeting  of  the  full  Cabinet  on  Saturday, 

February  19. 1 2 3 4  There  had  been  reports  for  some  time  of  a  rift 

2 

between  the  two  men;  yet  these  reports  were  stubbornly 

denied.  Chamberlain  himself  stated  that  he  had  always  been 

"under  the  impression”  that  he  and  Eden  "were  in  complete  agree- 
3 

ment".  When  the  Cabinet  assembled  that  late  February  after¬ 
noon,  therefore,  it  off icially "learned  for  the  first  time  of 

the  rift  which  had  opened  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 

4 

Foreign  Secretary". 

There  were  three  Cabinet  meetings  in  all  during  the 
crisis,  the  first  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  second  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  the  third  on  Sunday  evening.  The  fullest  account 

5 

of  these  events  is  given  by  Duff  Cooper  in  his  autobiography. 


1.  Chamberlain  gave  this  information  to  the  House  of 
Commons  February  21,  1938. 

332 ,  H.C.D. ,  col.  61. 

2.  Duff  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  211. 

3.  332,  K.C.D. ,  February  21,  1938,  col.  53. 

4.  Duff  Cooper,  op.  c it . ,  211. 


5 


Ibid.,  212-14. 
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Felling  is  unfortunately  very  brief  and  Churchill  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  information.^1  Duff  Cooper's  account  suggests 
that  during  the  first  afternoon,  the  Cabinet  simply  discussed, 
or  rather  listened  to  a  discussion  'pro*  and  'con',  by  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  Eden.  The  Foreign  Secretary  insisted  that  conver¬ 
sations  with  the  Italians  should  be  deferred  until  they  were 
showing  better  behavior.  Chamberlain  convinced  the  Cabinet 
that  "if  conversations  were  not  opened  now,  the  Italians,  far 
from  behaving  better,  would  behave  worse".  In  that  sense,  then, 

it  was  "a  question  of  now  or  never",  and  if  that  was  so,  Duff 

-  7 

Cooper  and  the  others  were  for  "now".  At  the  end  of  the 

meeting,  to  the  great  surprise  of  most  of  those  present,  Eden 
"made  it  plain  that  he  meant  to  resign".'-’  According  to  Feiling’ s 
report,  which  we  must  assume  was  based  on  Chamberlain’s  records, 
the  Cabinet  was  much  shaken  by  Eden's  declaration.  To  impress 
upon  his  colleagues  his  strong  feelings  on  the  matter,  Chamber- 
lain  let  them  see  that  the  alternative  might  be  his  own  resig¬ 
nation.  Feiling  does  not  make  the  sequence  of  events  clear, 

but  he  records  , "seeing  how  [his]  colleagues  were  taken  aback", 

9 

Chamberlain  then  "proposed  adjournment  till  next  day". 

6.  Feiling,  op .  c it . ,  338  and  Churchill,  op .  c it . ,  256-7. 

7.  Duff  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  212. 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  Feiling,  op.  cit.,  338. 
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The  news  was  given  to  the  papers,  which  carried  the 
story  in  the  Sunday  morning  editions.  The  Cabinet  reconvened 
at  3  P.M. ,  Sunday.  Duff  Cooper  relates  that  the  very  deep 
divergence  between  Eden  and  the  Prime  Minister  now  became 
clear.  He  mentions  specifically  that  Eden  expressed  disapproval 
over  " the  letter  which  Chamberlain  had  addressed  to  Mussolini, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  rejected  President  Roosevelt's 
proposals,  both  actions  taken  without  consulting  the  Foreign 
Secretary.10  Unfortunately  Duff  Cooper  tells  no  more  about 
these  revelations  except  to  say  that  now  "the  two  protagonists 
saw  that  their  divergence  was  fundamental  and  that  there  was 
no  means  by  which  they  could  compose  their  differences". 
Chamberlain  viewed  these  differences  as  "vital  and  unbridge¬ 
able".^  It  was  left  now  to  "a  small  group  of  Ministers  to 

see  whether  any  formula  could  be  found  to  avert  Eden's  resig- 

„  12 

nation". 

The  final  Cabinet  meeting  was  held  Sunday  at  10  P.M. 

Eden  had  not  allowed  the  mediators  to  change  his  resolve, 

13 

"Greatly  to  his  credit,  as  I  think",  noted  the  Prime  Minister. 


10. 

Duff  Cooper, 

op.  cit . , 

11. 

Feiling,  op. 

ci t. ,  333. 

12. 

Duff  Cooper, 

op.  cit., 

13. 

Feiling.  op. 

ci t . ,  338 . 

213. 


213. 
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Duff  Cooper  arrived  late. 

A  letter  from  Anthony  had  been  read  [he  recorded  in  his 
diary J  announcing  his  inability  to  accept  any  of  the 
compromises  suggested  and  his  determination  to  resign. 
Anthony  was  not  there.  The  Prime  Minister  looked  very 

exhausted. 14  J 

The  crisis  was  ended. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  considered  one  shred  of  evidence 

in  Duff  Cooper’s  ..emoir.  Nden’s  fellow  Cabinet  Minister  was 

positive  that  Chamberlain  ”[ allowed]  his  colleagues  to  suppose 

that  he  was  as  anxious  as  any  of  them  to  dissuade  the  Foreign 

Secretary  from  resigning”.15  The  statement  is  unsupported 

and  it  is  not  clear  from  Duff  Cooper’s  account  at  which  point 

Chamberlain  gave  this  impression.  If  it  is  true,  however, 

16 

then  in  the  light  of  Grandi’s  evidence,  Neville  Chamberlain 

would  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  actually  lying  to  his 

Cabinet  colleagues.  Feiling’s  biography  is  of  little  help. 

"I  have  won  through" ,  he  reports  Chamberlain  as  writing  to  a 

17 

close  friend,  "but  it  has  been  only  with  blood  and  tears". 

That  remark  could  mean  almost  anything. 


14.  Duff  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  213-14. 

15.  Ibid. ,  215. 

16.  See  above,  103. 

17.  Feiling,  op.  cit.,  338. 
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When  news  of  the  Eden-Chamberlain  split  first  reached 
the  public,  there  was  widespread  support  for  Eden.  Hamilton 
Kerr,  Parliamentary  Private  Secretary  to  Duff  Cooper,  tele¬ 
phoned  his  chief  in  alarm;  then  went  to  see  him. 

lie  said  the  situation  in  the  House  would  be  hopeless, 
that  more  than  a  hundred  of  our  supporters  would  vote 
against  us.  I  gathered [said  Duff  Cooper]  that  he 
would  be  inclined  to  do  so  himself. 

By  Sunday  evening  the  ’clubs’  were  filled  with  rumours  about 

more  resignations  being  imminent  from  the  Cabinet.  "Malcolm 

MacDonald,  Duff  Cooper  and  Belisha  were  mentioned  in  addition 

to  the  three  established  ’rebels’,  Elliott,  Morrison  and 
19 

Stanley".  Crowds  gathered  in  Downing  Street  to  cheer  Eden. 

20 

Some  were  shouting,  "Eden  Prime  minister!"  In  general, "he  had 

21 

public  opinion  behind  him". 

And  yet,  absolutely  nothing  came  of  it  all!  Not  a 
single  Cabinet  colleague  followed  Eden  into  exile.  Only  his 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  Viscount  Cranborne,  joined  him,  and 

22 

it  is  not  clear  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  what  was  going  on. 

In  the  Commons,  only  Vyvyan  Adams  voted  with  the  Official 
Opposition  against  the  j-overnment  when  the  division  finally 

18.  Duff  Cooper,  op.  cit. ,  212. 

19.  Campbell- Johns on,  op.  cit.,  162. 

20.  Ciano’s  Diary,  78. 

21.  Duff  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  212. 

22.  See  below,  118. 
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23 

came  on  Tuesday  evening. ^  Eden  and  Cranborne  along  with 
fifteen  others,  including  Churchill  and  Spears,  abstained.24 

There  were  reasons  for  the  sudden  evaporation  of  this 
support.  Newspaper  attacks  on  Eden  were  undoubtedly  import¬ 
ant.  The  people  seemed  to  be  content  to  "wait  to  see  what 
Chamberlain  would  do".25  From  Duff  Cooper's  book  we  know 
that  Eden  did  not  canvass  for  support  among  his  colleagues.4"5 
There  is  no  indication  either  that  he  attempted  to  make  a 
particularly  strong  case  in  the  Cabinet  against  Chamberlain’s 

policy.  Instead  he  stressed  his  inability  to  work  with 
27 

Chamberlain.  In  the  Commons,  Eden's  case  was  equally  weak 
and  here  he  restricted  himself  very  largely  to  the  Italian 
policy  and  the  specific  question  of  Anglo- Italian  talks.  He 
said  that  Italy  had  intimated  that  it  was  "now  or  never. 
Agreements  that  are  worthwhile"  Eden  continued,  "are  never 

pa 

made  on  the  basis  of  a  threat".  In  Lord  Cranborne 's 


23.  "Let  it  be  recorded  to  his  credit",  wrote  Duff  Cooper, 
on.  cit. ,  214. 

24.  D.  Ger.  F.P. ,  220. 

25.  Comment  by  Mr.  Nigel  Law  at  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs.  "The  Issues  in^ 
British  Foreign  Policy",  International  Affairs,  1938, 
333. 

26.  Duff  Cooper,  on .  cit .  ,  211. 

27.  See  above,  113. 

28.  332,  H.C.D. ,  February  21,  1938,  col.  48. 
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view,  to  agree  to  the  proposed  negotiations  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  could  only  be  considered  na  surrender  to  black- 
29 

mail”.  The  whole  tone  of  Cranborne’s  speech  was  more  bel¬ 
ligerent  tnan  Aden's,  and  "in  the  lobbies  afterward,  many 
thought  that  Cranborne  had  made  the  better  case".30 

It  is  no  question  of  detail  [Cranborne  had  shouted]  ,  as 
to  the  time  at  which  conversations  should  take  place  or 
the  method  by  which  they  should  be  carried  on;  it  is  a 
question  of  the  conditions  under  v/hich  any  negotiations 
between  countries  can  be  carried  on  at  all  with  useful 
results. 01 


These  high-sounding  phrases  could  not  stand  against 
the  "good  House  of  Commons  stuff"'  that  Chamberlain  put  into 
his  defence. 

I  was  convinced  [the  Prime  minister  told  the  House] 
that  a  rebuff  to  the  Italian  expression  of  their  desire 
that  conversations  should  start  at  once  would  be  taken 
by  them  as  a  confirmation  of  [their]  suspicions  ...  that 
we  had  never  really  been  in  earnest  about  conversations 
at  all.  I  thought  that  if  that  were  the  effect  the 
result  would  be  disastrous.  It  would  be  followed  by  an 
intensification  of  Anti-Hritish  feeling  in  Italy,  rising 
to  a  point  at  which  ultimately  war  between  us  might 
become  inevitable.33 

Nowhere  did  Chamberlain  give  a  hint  of  deeper  reasons 
for  EdenTs  resignation,  instead  he  was  at  pains  to  point  out 


29.  332,  H.C.D.,  February  21,  1938,  col.  52.  Lord  Cran- 
borne  could  sit  in  the  Commons  because  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Irish  peerage. 

30.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit.  ,  167. 

31.  332,  ,  February  21,  1938,  col.  51. 

32.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit.,  167. 

33.  332,  K.o.D. ,  February  21,  1938,  col.  64. 
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that  he  and  Eden  were  in  agreement  as  to  general  aims,  which 

he  described  as  the  settling  of  differences  "through  friendly- 

discussion"  to  save  "the  peace  of  Europe  for  a  generation".34 

To  Chamberlain,  the  difference  between  himself  and  Eden  was 

simply  a  matter  of  detail  --  whether  or  not  the  time  to  have 

friendly  discussions  with  Italy  was  'now*.  Cranborne  gave  no 

indication  that  he  knew  of  a  deeper  reason,  though  he  denied 

that  it  was  a  question  of  detail.  He  insisted  rather  that 

it  was  a  matter  of  "fundamental  principle  ....  It  is  the 

principle  of  good  faith  in  international  affairs".33  Eden’s 

hint  that  there  was  indeed  a  great  divergence  "not  of  aim, 

but  of  outlook  and  approach",  was  lost  behind  the  smoke  which 

arose  from  the  fire  over  the  Italian  conversations.  Stating 

that  he  was  not  basing  his  resignation  on  an  isolated  issue 

between  Chamberlain  and  himself,  Eden  went  on: 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  upon  one  most  important 
decision  of  foreign  policy  which  did  not  concern  Italy 
at  all,  the  difference  was  fundamental.  My  right  hon. 
Friend,  [the  Prime  Minister]  is,  I  know,  aware  of  this.  J 

This  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  Chamberlain’s  rebuff  to  Roose¬ 
velt;  though  no  one  guessed  its  significance  at  the  time. 

Thus  the  controversy  raged  in  the  Commons  for  two  days. 


34.  332,  H. C. D. ,  February  21,  1938,  col.  64. 

35.  Ibid . ,  col.  51. 


36.  ibid. ,  col.  50. 
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There  were  periods  of  severe  tension,  and  at  one  point  in  the 
cross-lire  between  Lloyd  George  and  the  Prime  Minister,  Eden 
intervened  to  make  it  clear  by  imputation  that  Chamberlain  was 
in  the  habit  of  communicating  with  Grandi  without  reference  to 
the  British  Foreign  Office.37  Interspersed  among  these  periods 
were  lighter  moments  which  gave  relief  and  sometimes  punctuated 
the  high  seriousness  of  the  affair.^  In  the  end  the  storm  was 
weathered,  the  Government  retained  its  support,  and  Eden  faded 
quietly  into  the  background.  He  had  sought  no  support  for  his 
cause  and  he  had  received  none. 

Neville  Chamberlain,  for  his  part,  now  cleared  away  the 

remaining  impediments  to  his  appeasement  policy. 

At  the  last  Election  [  said  Chamberlain  near  the  end  of 
the  resignation  debate]  it  was  still  possible  to  hope 
that  the  League  might  afford  collective  security.  I 
believed  it  myself,  I  do  not  believe  it  now.  I  would 
say  more.  If  I  am  right  as  I  am  confident  I  am,  in 
saying  that  the  League  as  constituted  today  is  unable 
to  provide  collective  security  for  anybody',  then  I 
say  we  must  not  try  to  delude  ourselves,  and  still  more, 
we  must  not  try  to  delude  small  weak  nations  into 
thinking  that  they  will  be  protected  by  the  ^eague 


37.  332,  H. C, J, ,  February  22,  1938,  col.  257. 

38.  An  example  of  this  humour  was  when  Sir  John  Simon 
answered  questions  originally  directed  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  A  Member  asked  the  proportion  of  Abys¬ 
sinia  "now  being  effectively  controlled  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Italian  Government”.  Simon  gave  an  in¬ 
consequential  reply  about  control  being  effected 
through  the  main  centres;  and  another  Member  queried, 
"Can  the  Noble  Lord  say  what  proportion  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Cabinet  is  controlled  in  the  same  way?"  332, 

H. C. D. ,  February  21,  1938,  col.  2. 
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against  aggression  and  ac 
that  nothing  of  the  kind 


t  accordingly,  when  we  know 
can  be  expected.  ^ 


Conditions  being  as  they  then  were,  --  "that  is,  an 
apparently  invincible  non-co-operat iveness  in  the  United  States, 
an  almost  invincible  unwillingness  for  war  in  Great  Britain 
and  France,  the  unreliability  of  Russia,  the  strategic  moral 
weakness  of  the  present  regime  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  a  certain 
will  to  war  in  the  ’Triangle’  countries  — ,  "40  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Britain  was  determined  no  longer  to  bind  his  freedom  of 
action  to  what  he  considered  a  defunct  system.  From  now  on  it 
was  to  be  everyone  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hind¬ 
most.  To  be  certain  that  his  will  would  prevail,  Chamberlain 
appointed  Lord  Halifax  to  succeed  ^den.  As  a  member  of  the 
Upper  House,  the  new  Foreign  Secretary  could  not  speak  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  that  the  important  defence,  and  even  dir¬ 
ection,  of  foreign  policy  would  be  channelled  through  the 
Prime  Minister.  And  so  England  embraced  completely  and  seeming¬ 
ly  without  reservation,  a  policy  of  appeasement.  Hitler  started 
to  gobble  up  the  hindmost  one  by  one,  and  almost  within  a  year, 
it  became  patently  self-evident  that  the  day  was  not  far  away 
when  England  would  find  herself  in  that  unwelcome  tail-end 
position.  Chamberlain’s  innocence,'  and  v/ith  it  England’s, 
was  finally  dashed  in  March,  1939,  when  Hitler’s  columns  rolled 


39.  332,  K. C.B. ,  February  21,  1938,  col.  227. 

40.  Toynbee,  "The  Issues  in  British  Foreign  Policy",  316. 

41.  S.I.A.  ,  1938( ii )  ,  14. 
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into  Prague,  contrary  to  all  the  logic  of  Chamberlain’s 
belief  that  the  German  dictator  would  live  in  peace  after 
Germany’s  legitimate  grievances  had  been  satisfied. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  REASONS  WHY 

"’If  only  Eden  had  gone  on  an  issue  the  people  can 
understand.’ ”  This,  said  Campbe  11- Johnson ,  was  the  one  big 
reservation  he  repeatedly  heard  on  the  night  of  Eden’s  resig¬ 
nation  ’’Eden’s  immediate  case",  his  biographer  lamented,  "was 
too  obscure  for  a  crusade’’.^  We  have  seen  how  Eden  deliberate 
ly  shunned  a  crusade;  how  he  stepped  out  of  office  with  the 
least  amount  of  fuss  possible  to  allow  Chamberlain  to  pursue 
his  own  policy  unimpeded.  Campbell- Johnson  himself  records 

that  Eden  scrupulously  adhered  to  his  resignation  speech  pro- 

2 

mises  to  that  effect. 

The  reasons  for  Anthony  Eden’s  resignation  can  be  seen 
more  clearly  and  can  be  better  evaluated  after  an  examination 
of  the  other  alternatives  open  to  him,  and  for  that  matter, 
to  England.  There  was  first  of  all  a  variety  of  unlikely  pos- 


1.  Campbell-Johnson,  op.  cit . .  163. 

2.  Ibid.,  172.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  21, 
Eden  stated  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  conduct  Chamber 
Iain’s  policy  and  he  said  that  no  one  would  be  more 
pleased  than  he  if  his  resignation  facilitated^the 
course  of  the  Italian  negotiations;  (332,  H.C.D. ,  col. 
48).  At  Leamington  on  February  26,  he  promised  not 

to  say  anything  against  the  Italian  agreement  "which 
could  be  considered  as  making  its  fruition  more  dif¬ 
ficult”.  (Campbell-Johnson,  op.  ciV,.  ,  172). 
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sibilities  for  British  foreign  policy.  Such  policies,  for 
example,  as  isolation  from  European  and  even  world  events  or 
even  the  abdication  of  her  Empire  were  not  practical  alternatives 
for  Britain  and  may  be  discarded.5  Britain  had  to  face  up  to 
her  responsibilities  in  the  world  and  to  the  fact  that  her  fate 

was  inseparable  in  the  long  run  at  least  from  the  rest  of  Eur¬ 
ope  . 

In  the  final  analysis  there  remained,  then,  only  two 
alternatives  from  which  to  choose.  The  first  was  appeasement, 
which  Chamberlain  finally  embraced  as  the  means  to  ensure  peace 
through rbuying- off"  the  dictators,  especially  Hitler.  The 
second  alternative  was  collective  security  which  in  a  sense 
was  a  positive  approach  to  the  problem.  This  was  the  alterna¬ 
tive  to  which  Britain  was  in  reality  wed  by  necessity  since 
she  had  lost  her  position  as  an  outside  balancer  in  European 
affairs.  It  was  the  alternative  which  Eden  championed,  first 
through  the  League  and  then  through  the  more  direct  method  of 
good  liaison  with  "like-minded"  nations,  especially  France  and 
the  United  States.  It  was  now  no  longer  'collective  security* 
so  much,  however,  as  it  was  a  return  to  the  nineteenth  century 
concept  of  the  'Concert  of  Europe'. 

Chamberlain’s  appeasement  policy  grew  out  of  his  lack 
of  faith  in  the  continually  faltering  collective  security 


3.  Toynbee,  "The  Issues  in  British  Foreign  Policy", 
318-26. 
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structure.  His  was  an  attempt  to  buy  peace  from  the  potential 
enemy  by  satisfying  Germany’s  "legitimate  grievances"  arising 
out  of  the  Versailles  settlement.  We  have  seen  how  Chamber- 
lain  employed  the  methods  of  civilian  commerce,  particularly 
direct  contact  and  free  bargaining  to  conduct  such  a  policy, 
and  history  has  shown  how  it  failed  from  lack  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  Hitler  to  stand  by  the  agreements  reached  in  this 
manner.  It  was  a  less  moral  approach  than  Eden's,  but  also 
more  popular  in  Britain  so  long  as  British  interests  were  not 
directly  threatened. 

For  some  time,  the  two  policies  were  actually  pursued 
simultaneously  by  their  respective  champions,  within  the 
chaotic  structure  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  By  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1938,  however, the  dichotomy  could  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  continue  and  it  was  clear  that  either  Eden's  policy  or 
Chamberlain’s  would  have  to  prevail.  As  Prime  Minister,  the 
choice  was  Chamberlain's  and  we  have  seen  how  he  made  it.  At 
this  point,  Eden  was  effectively  left  with  three  alternatives. 
First  he  could  abandon  his  own  ideas  and  help  Chamberlain  pur¬ 
sue  his  policy  to  its  ultimate  culmination  in  either  success  or 
failure.  This  was  obviously  an  unsatisfactory  alternative 
which  need  not  be  further  considered. 

The  second  alternative  open  to  Eden  was  to  invite  a 
show-dov/n  with  Chamberlain  over  their  respective  policies  and 
then  hope  to  carry  the  popular  support  in  Britain  behind  him. 
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But  there  were  hazards.  Eden's  policy  implied  standing  up  to 
the  dictators.  It  is  likely  that  the  dictators  could  no  long¬ 
er  be  intimidated  and  thus  standing  up  to  them  might  have  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  war  in  1938.  Y/as  this  necessarily  undesirable 
or  even  catastrophic  in  itself?  It  is  true  that  Britain  was 
not  prepared  for  military  campaigning  in  1938  —  but  then, 
she  was  not  really  prepared  in  1939  either.  No  less  an  author¬ 
ity  than  Winston  Churchill  is  unreservedly  positive  that  a 
war  in  1938  would  have  been  less  catastrophic  and  much  easier 

5 

to  win.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain.  Hitler  gained  mili¬ 
tarily  in  the  eighteen  months  after  Eden's  resignation.  Not 
only  did  he  complete  the  training  and  equipment  of  his  massive 
armed  forces,  but  he  also  gained,  through  Munich,  a  vast 
arsenal  and  source  of  man-power  in  Czechoslovakia.  There  is  a 
possibility,  too,  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  have  reacted 
differently  toward  Hitler,  if  the  Western  Nations  had  shown 
more  resoluteness  in  their  actions  during  1933. 

From  international  considerations,  therefore,  Eden 
should  .possibly  have  adopted  his  second  alternative.  But 
viewed  internally,  from  the  British  point  of  view,  the  essen¬ 
tial  wisdom  of  such  action  is  not  so  clear.  It  would  have 

4.  Toynbee,  MThe  Issues  in  British  Foreign  Policy",  316. 

5.  Churchill,  op .  cit . ,  336-59. 
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meant  a  severe  split  in  the  Conservative  Party  and  might  have 
engendered  a  serious  disruption  in  the  political  life  of 
Britain.  It  is  conceivable  that  Britain  might  have  faced  a 
foreign  menace  without  being  able  to  close  her  ranks  as  a 
result  of  one  bitter  controversy  which  would  have  arisen  from 
the  premature  adoption  of  a  policy  of  firmness.  Thus  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  little  more  weight  to  non-military  considera¬ 
tions  than  Churchill  was  willing  to  recognize. 

Given  that  the  foreign  and  the  internal  considerations 
might  have  cancelled  each  other  out,  the  balance  would  seem 
to  have  been  ultimately  tipped  by  Eden’s  personal  considera¬ 
tions.  One  who  tears  down  a  Prime  Minister  is  not  likely  to 
be  chosen  to  succeed  him,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  new  leader  will  be  chosen  with  an  eye  toward  closing  the 
resultant  breach.  Above  all,  however,  Eden  v/ould  have  faced  the 
over-whelming  responsibility  of  having  invited  war,  rather  than 
continuing  to  make  concessions  in  the  pious  hope  of  achieving 
peace.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  English  people  or 
any  of  the  other  democracies  were  quite  prepared  to  fall  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  line  with  such  a  policy.  Thus  he  chose  to 
accept  his  third  and  final  alternative,  which  would  leave  the 

g 

door  open  for  his  eventual  return  to  the  Cabinet.  It  also 


6.  Campbell- Johnson,  op.  cit . ,  170. 
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allowed  time  xor  the  British  people  to  realize  the  inevitabil¬ 
ity  of  a  conflict  and  to  become  psychologically  and  even 
sociologically  prepared  for  it. 

Without  Judging  which  would  have  been  the  wiser  course, 
a  task  which  is  almost  impossible,  it  can  be  suggested  that 
Eden  chose  what  amounted  to  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
something  Churchill,  for  example,  might  not  have  done,  had  he 
been  given  Eden's  identical  choice.  But  even  had  Churchill 
been  right  in  choosing  differently,  Eden  was  not  necessarily 
wrong  in  choosing  the  less  hazardous  path.  Only  if  he  had 
supreme  confidence  in  his  ability  both  to  lead  effectively  and 
successfully  such  a  forthright  policy,  and  to  bring  the  neces¬ 
sary  public  support  both  at  home  and  abroad  behind  it,  would 
he  have  been  justified  in  adopting  the  other,  more  forthright, 
alternative  open  to  him.  To  have  involved  his  country  and  the 
world  in  such  a  daring  venture  without  the  ability  to  lead  his 
side  in  unity  and  determination,  might  have  invited  catas¬ 
trophic  results  which  even  today  cannot  be  fully  envisaged. 
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